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PREFACE. 



Ii^ the following Catalogue the Sculpture and Paint- 
ings are given by themselves. The second part, which 
-will contain a full list of the machinery and a general 
guide to the miscellaneous department, will be published 
together. 

The best way to see the statuary is in the order fol- 
lowed ill the Catalogue. But if the visitor should prefer 
to unite the examination of the Courts with that of the 
Naves, he can easily do so by taming to p. 21, et seq., 
and faking the Courts in their numerical order. Let him, 
however, by all means reserve to the last^ the visit to 
Thorwaldsen^s group. 

The daily arrival of new contributions may possibly 
have caused some omissions, which will be supplied in a 
supplement to the second part. 

Kxw Tobk; June 18, 1854. 
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XlBSOBOrnON OF THXS BXTXLDINa. 

TriK loilowing concise aud graphic description of tlie building is cof idd from 
the first number of tho " Illustrated Beoord of the Exhibition," pufeiishod by 
Measni. Goo. F. Pacnam & Go. : 

Reservoir Sqnare, on which the building of the Kew-York Industrial Sxhi- ' 

l/ition is erected, Ilea in the norih-weBtem part of the city, four miles distant 
frivrn tlie Battery, and three and a quarter from tho City Hall, between the 
Sixth Avenue and the Oroton Distributing Reservoir, whose mns^ivr- T'alla 
overshadow its eastern side. The distance from the Reservoir to the Avenue 
is 445 feet; and the width from Fortieth-street in tlie. south, to Forty-second 
street, its nor&dra limit is 466 fedt Tliia s^&oe is almost entirely occupied 
by the building. The shape of tbe gronnd is nn&Torable for arohiteotoral 
porpoees ; and, aside from the fecilities of access afforded by the Avenue rail- 
ways and numerous lines of stages, there is nothing to recommend this locality, 
while the sohd and imposing: strength of the Reservoir presents an inharmoni- 
ous contrast with that light and graceful structure which we now prooeed to 
describe. 

Tike appearance of the building, and the materials employed to constnict 
It, show its relationsliip to the Oiystal Palace of Hyde Park. Like that, its 
fnmework is a system of iron columns and gilders; glass ezdndss the didl 
and heavy walls of masonry used in ordinary strHCtures, and, with theialender 

proportioim of tho framing, gives tlie edifice tho light and airy appearance so 
well expressed by its popular name. The resemblance which wo hnve spoken 
of is only a general one; the ground plan, the relative proporiiou of each of 
tho materials employed, and the details «f construction, ai'a quite different 
from its English prototype, and give it an arohiteotoral effect and character 
of its own. 

The general idea of the New-Yerk building is a Greek cross, snrmonnted 
by a dome at the intersection. The length of each diameter of the cross is 
365 feet and 5 inches, and the width of the arms is 149 feet and 5 inches. This 
does not include the three entrance hall?, projecting towards Sixth Avenue, 
Fortietli, and Forty -second streets, which are each 27 feet wide, and approached 
by flights of steps. By referring to the engravings [on pages 22 and 23 oi Ibis 
catalogue], it mH be seen that^ althongh the edifice is ernciform, the oot&w 
of the ground plan is nearly a regular octagon, whose diameter is the same as 
that of the arms of the cross. This form has been given to it by ingenioosly 
filUng up the triangular intervals between the arms of the cross with a le.*in-to 
of only one story, or twenty-four feet in heiglit. The adoption of this device 
was necessary in order to provide space for the exhibition ; it being impossible 
within the narrow limits of the site te enlarge the dimensions of the cross in 
the nsoal wav ; and while tbis snbstantlal advantage is gained, it is piodaodrd 
of only a sli^^t ardbitectoral defeet in diminishing the prosftectiye of ti^e in* 
terior. 

The a rrangement of the columns h represented upon the *!iagrftrafl. Tt will 
hfs seen that tney divide the interior into two principal avenues or navM, each 
41 feet and 5 inches wide, with aisles 54 feet wide upon either side. The in- 
tersection of the naves leaves in the centi e a free octagonal space 100 feet in 
diametar. The oalinms stiU fbrther sabdiYide the aisles and the triangnlir 
intervals betvreea tbe anns of the eross» into square and Kalf-sqnore ooanpart* 
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ments of 27 fetjt uii tlio s'ule. The aisles are covered with galleries of their owTi 
nidth, and they are united to each other by broad connections at tlio extremi- 
ties of the naves. The naves are carried above the ro<;ifs of the {galleries to 
admit light, and are siuinned by 16 semicircular arche« of cast-iron, which nro 
40 iiict and U inches in diameter, and placed at a distance of 27 feefc from each 
other. 

The niin)l}er of cast-iron columns upon the ^und floor is 100. They are 
21 feet hitrli above the floor, octagonal, and 8 inches in diameter ; the tliick- 
ncss of the -i<Ies varies from lialf an inch to one inch. The cast-iron girders, 
* 'j feet wide, < ^i" which the longest are 20 feet and 4 inches, and those of wrontcl ) t 
iron, 40 ff-et and 0 inches lonir, arc indicated by the dotted linos. The tirbit 
tier of {girders sustain the tlour.s of the galleries, and brace the structure in all 
directions. They are united to the columns by connecting pieces 3 feet 4 
inches hi^li) which liave the same octagonal shape as tlie oolnmns, and flanges 
and lugs to be bolted togetlier. The number of girders in the first tiw la 262. 
The second story contains 148 columns 17 feet and 7 inches high, which rest 
on th()se below them, and haxc the same shape. They receive a second series 
of j^irders numherin;^ 100, wliich snpport the roofs of the aisles. Th©y also 
receive the scTnicircular arclies of the naves. All the roofs are supported upon 
archer or upon girders, by moans of wrun<rht-iron inverted trusses, which re- 
ceive the angle iron purlins of the ralters ^ the latter are made of sU'ips of wood I 
inclosed between iron sides. The roofs are uniformly constructed of boards, ' 
matched together and covered with tin. 

Tlie dome, noble and beautiful in its proportions, is the chief architectiiral 
feature of the building. Its diameter is 100 feet, and its height to the sprinp:- 
ing line is nearly 70 feet, and to the crown of the arch 123 feet. It is the 
largest, as well as ahiiust the onl}' dome hitherto erected in the United States. 
To oar untra veiled ecninUymen it, may he an instructive example of the beauty 
and fine architectural effect of which this structure is capable, although its 
dimensions are trivhil when compared with the mi^estio domes of the Pan- 
theon or St. Peter's, or those other wonderful erections of classic and mediajval 
times when areliitecture was a passion, and united with religious enthusiasm 
to produce t!ie triumphs of the Art. AVe have given upon a separate page, as 
a frontispiece <»r this number, an architectural section of the dome, which will 
give om- readers a better idea of its structure than any description can do. A 
perspective view of the interior, which was promised by the architects for 
this number, will be published as soon as it is ready. The dome Is supported 
by 24 columns, which rise beyond the second story, and to a height of 62 feet 
above tlie principal floor. The sj'stem of wronght-iron trusses which connects 
them together at tlie top, and is supported by them, forms two concentric 
polygons, each of 16 sides. They receive a cast-iron bed-plate, to which the 
cast-iron shoes for the ribs of the dome are bolted. The latter are 32 in num- 
ber. They are constructed of two curves of double angle-iron, securely con- 
ae<^ together by trellis-work. The requisite steadiness k secored by tie- 
rods, whicli brace them both vertically and horizontally. At the top, the ribs 
are bolted to a horizontal ring of wrought and cast-iron, which has a diameter 
(»f 20 feet in the clear, and is surmounted by the lantern. m the other 
roofs of the buil(lin<r, tiie dome is cased with match deal and tin she^nthinfz' 
Li^ht is communicated to the interior through iliQ lantern, and also in pai t 
i;'5»'n the sides, which are pierced for thirty-two ornamental windows. These 
are glazed with stained glass, representing the arms of the TJmon and of its 
several States^ and form no inconsiderable part of the interior deeoratum. 

The external walls of the building are constructed of cast-l|fm framing and 
panel-work, into which are inserted the.aaihes of the windowa and the kNmn 
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for Tentilation. Tho glass is one-eighth of an inch thick, and was nrnnufao* 
factnrcd at the Jackson Glass ^\'orks, N". Y., and afterwards enamelled hy 
Cooper & Belcher, of Camptown, N. J. The enamel, with which the wholo 
of it is covered, is laid upon the glass with a brush, and after drying, is sub- 
jected td tho intense heat of a kiln, by which the coating is vitrified, and ren- 
dered as diirable as the glass itseu.. It produces an effect similar to that of 
ground glass, being translucent, bnt not transparent. The sun's rays, diffosed 
by passing through it, yield an agreeable light, and aro deprived of that inten* 
siiy of lieat and glare which belongs to them in this cliniate. In the absence 
of a similar precaution in the Crystal Palace of TTydo Pnrk, whose roofs, as well 
as walls, were inclosed with transparent glass, it was found necessary to cover 
the interior of thd building with canvas, to produce the required shade. 

At eacli angle of the biojlding there is an octagonal tower, 8 feet in diameter 
and 76 feet in neight These contain winding stairways, whidh lead to tiie 
galleries and roofs, and are intended for the nae of the officers and employees 
of the Association. Twelve broad staircases, one on either side of each en- 
trance, and four beneath the dome, connect the principal floor with the gallery. 
The latter are circular in part, and consists of two flights of steps, with two 
umdincr-places. Tho flooring of the galleries is made of closely-matched planks, 
w hil« those forming the floor of tho first story are separated by narrow inter- 
vals, in the same manner and for the same purpose as in the London bnilding. 
Over each of the principal entrance halls, the galleries open upon baloonies, 
which aflbrd ample space for placing flowers, yases, and statues for decoration. 
Above the balconies, the ends of tho nnves are adorned with large fan-lights, 
corresponding to the seniicircular arches within. On each side of the en- 
trances there are ti(;ket offices, and adjacent to them rooms are provided fox 
the officers of the Association, telegraph, &c. 

The rapid and unexpected increase of the apphcafions of exhibitbrs, in- 
dnced the Association to erect a large addition to the bnilding already de* 
scribed. It consists of two parts, of one and two stories respectively, and 
occupies the entire space between the main building and the Reservoir. Its 
length is 451 feet and 5 inches, and its extreme width is 76 feet. It is designed 
for the reception of machinery in motion, the cabinet^ of mining and mine- 
rjilogy, and the refreshment rooms with their necessary offices. The second 
story, which is nearly 450 lecL long, 21 feet wide, and extends the whole 
length, is entirely devoted to the exhibition of piotnres and statuary. It ia 
lighted firom a skylight, 419 feet long, and 8 feet and 6 inches wide. 

The Deoobations of the building have been intrusted to "HxSnsz Gbbenovob, 
Esq., of Cambridge, brother of the Tamonted Fcniptor of the same name. Mr. 
Grccnongh has made Art his study, and in its pni suit Ikxs resided long in Italy, i 
As he has promised to unfold the penernl principles and detail of his present 
work in an essay, to be published hi an early number of the BsGOBD, we will 
state at present only a few facts. 

-The leading idea in the plan of decoration has been to bring ont the beau- 
tiful construction of tlie building — to decorate construction rather than to con- 
struct decoration. To do this, and at the same time to preserve a general 
harmony of cfftct, has given Mr. Grcenongh ample opportunity to display his 
knowledge of the resources of his art. The result is surprisingly beautiful. 

Tho decoration was commenced only on the 27th of April, but as soon as 
the progress of the construction would peimit. The colors employed on the 
exterior and interior are mixed in oil, the base being the white lead mann&c- , 
tnred by the Belleville Co. The exterior presents the appearance of a bnild- 
ing constructed of a light-colored bronze, of which all features purely omar* 
WMtal ar^of gottl. 
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The interior Las a prevailing tone of buff,or rich cream-color, which ii 
given to aU the oast-iron constructiye work. Thk oolor is relieyed by a mode- 
rate and Jadicions nse of the three positive colors, red, bine, and yellow, In 
their several tints of vermilion, garnet, sky blue and orange (certain parts of 

the ornamental work being ?ilt), to accord with tlio arrangement of colors 
Dtnployed in tho decoration of the ceilings. The only exce[)ti()ns to tJio nse 
t)t' oil <K>lor»i are the ceilinsc of the Aiaerican lean-to and the dome; these 
decorations are executed in tempera on canvas. 

The effect vf the interioir or the dome (designed by Sr. Monte Lilla), i* 
particnlarly splen^d. The rays from a golden snn, at the centre, descend !)«• 
tween the latticed ribs, and arabesques of white and blue, relieved by silver 
etars, surround tho openings. We propose, hereafter, to furnish a page in 
chromo-lithography, which will ilhistratc in a mnch more satisfactory manner 
than can be acconiprk^hed by description, the arrangement and efftjct of the 
interior decoration. But, as already stated, a more extended account of the 
decunilions, explaining the principles on whick they are designe<l, and tlie 
objects in view, will appear in the report of the Superintendent of Decorar 
tion. 

Tho building is supplied with gas and water in every part. The gas is 

designed for the nse of the police i« protecting the property Ly night, but is 
60 ;irrnnged, that sliould it be deemed expedient to open the building in the 
evenings, there will bo ample liglit. Tiie water is accessibU at numeron? 
points, with conveniences for drinking, and also for the attacrhment of hose in 
case of fire. 

The whole quantity of iron empleyod in the construction amounts to 1,800 
tons; of which 300 tons are wrought, and 1,500 tons cast-iron. The qnan 
tity of glass is 15,000 panos, or 55,000 square feet. The quantity of wood 
used amounts to 750,00u feet, board measure. 

To conii)lete our explanation of the construction of tlie bnilding, we re- 
capitulate its principal dimensions, and annex a few references to the dia- 
grams 

VT. IK« 

From principal Floor to Gallery Floor, . . .24 
«« " " to top of 2d tier of Girdera^ . . 44 4| 
« "to top of 8d " " . ' , .59 10 
** " " to ridge of Nave, 
« « "to top of Bed-plate, . 

" " to top of upper ring of Dome, 
** 6tli Avenue curb-stone to top of Lantern, 
*• « « to top of Towers, 

Area of hrst floor, 157,195 sq. feet. 

•* 2d • . . . . 92,496 *« * 



67 4 

69 11 

128 a 

151 

76 f 



Total axes, .... 240,691, or 5| ama 
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a£J^£EAXi VIEW. 

THOSS'who wish to start with the most striking 
Tiew of the interior ahoald enter from the Sixth 
Atenne, and pause awhile to stady Jt from thisxntnae«b 
point. The eye, nmning along a line of statoary, 
rests upon the circular group beneath the dome, 
embracing in its glance full half the dome itself, Dome, 
from the spring of the arch. The colossal figure, 
upon the further extremity of the fountain, is 
the Cfenius of Jmeriba; and if . the spectator will ^^^^ 
remember that ihe arm of the cross, along which 
be is looking, extends as for <ni the opposite side 
of the dome as on that on which he stands, and 
that two other arms of equal length intersect it 
in the centre, he t^ill form some idea of the size 
<^ the building. These arms are called the nares, 
and that by which yon enter is the west BaTe.Nama. 
The openings on each side are coorts, a hundred omona. 
and sixteen in all, or twenty-nine for each of the 
four divisions. The flags in the naves are of the Flags, 
ditfereut nations which have contributed to the Ex- 
hibition, and in the original plan served as guides to 
their respective courts. Pause here for a while, and 
study this first view carefhlly ; fortheie is no place 
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on* this side of the Atlantic from which yon can 
form so good an idea of the natural alliance of 

sculpture and architecture. 

SCULPTUKE. 
[Segin at Sixth Avenue Entrance^ 

WMtNftye. We now begin our examinalion with the sculp- 
ture, much of wliich will repay a careful study ; and 
starting from the entrance, the first object on yonr 

Bdoiflt. right is a head of Heloise, by a Florentine scnlptor, 
Tasse, a good piece of marble work, and a pretty 
face, bnt which, like all the ideal heads of second- 
rate artists, would answer just as well for a Laura, 
or Beatrice, or Erminia, as for the heroine of the 
strangest of true-love stories. Then comes a fuU* 

TWih. length undraped figure, in marble, called Truths by 
Oambi, another Florentine. Ton may safely pass 

SauOieopy of it by. The rednced copy of the Amaton^ whMi 

Amwon. follows next in order, will give yon a good opportu- 
nity of studying in detail this remarkable group, of 
which we shall speak more fully when we reach the 
larger work. Study the next figure carefully ; it 

Bartoiini'ft ls the Foith of the greatest of modem Florentine 
sculptors, Bartolini, a man of rare genlns, misled by 
a false theory, bnt who has left many works of a 
very high order. The attitude, expression, and, 
what he most prided himself upon, the nature of this 
beautiful figui'e, have made it a universal favorite 
with all the lovers of genuine art. The copy before 
yon is from the chisel of Baratta, 
The next, a group in plaster, is a fine specimen 

SbipwrndkM of the French school— the dead body of a mother, 

child. cast apparently on the shore by the waves, with a 

vulture grasping in its talons the living infant that 
vainly clings to her for protection. Auguste Le- 
ch e?ne, of Paris, is the author. 

Bwt^ronito. The bust of Oerito giyes a yery different idea of 
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the celebrated daacer from that which yon form 
her on the stage. Bat the next bnst, Lamariine^ «t of 
by Oonnt D'Orsay, is full of life, though strongly 
tmgcd with the exaggeration from which neither 
the subject nor the nrtist is ever nUocrethor free. 

Among the minor pieces that follow tiie last, are 
two small figures by Croff— one, a boy riding on aBoya»brctoff. 
crawfish ; and the other, a twin figare monnted on 
a tortoise. The marble copy of the Fhra of the nonu 
Capitol deserres attention, as a remarkable stndy of 
drapery ; and the line closes with Wintei', under woiffs 
the figure of a boy wrapped in a thick mantle and 
leaning on a club, a beautiful statuette by Wolff, a 
Frossian artist of the school of Thorwaldsen. 

Yon cannot bat pause a moment to take a closer 
Tiew of the dome, and the beantifnl circle of stata- oiancc^ nt tim 
ary beneath it ; bat instead of stopping to examine '^^ ^^^^ 
it n^w, retrace your steps towards the entrance, and 
follow down the west nave from the left. 

Here again we start with an ideal head by 
.Vasse, to which he has given the name of Cleopatra; oieopAtim. 
then comes a very indifferent group, of ohaiity. 
a woman with an ugly child in her lap, by Bandel, a 
German ; then a group of eagles, in bronze, well Tbe Ei«ifw. 
wortliy of attention, by a Parisian artist, Aubanel. 
Kemember, too, that this is a style of art iu which 
the French have long been pre-eminent. 

The colossal bust' which follows is the work of 
San Georgio, an Italian, and represents to the life 
the features of a great poet, Vmcemo Monti, who Biwfe of Monti, 
died in 1828. Foscolo, who admired and hated 
him, wrote beneath his portrait : 

**Qiiesti d Monti, poeta e cavaliero," 
Gran tmdattor d«' tradattori df Omero."- 

And Mau/.oiii, who might have been his rival, if he 
had not rather chosen to be his friend, recorded 
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Wanrlcik 
Yase. 



iiust of Pius 
IX. 

Washiogtoil 
reduced. 

Flora. 



Minerra. 



lAr Ibellngs in one of tile finest qntaphs erer wrlt^ 

ten : 

"Salve, o grande, cni largi natura, 
II cor Ji Danto e del suo Duca il canto I 
Questo fia il girdo dell' eta fului'a, 
Ma r etd, ohe fu tua, tcl dice in pianto." 

The copy of the Warwick Vas$, a celebrated 
antique, is by N. M archetti. It stands on a richly 
scniptnred pedestal, and gives a correct idea of one 

of the most graceful forms of ancient art. 

The bust of Flo JVomK by Teimerani, is a fair 
specimen of the ordinary stylo of busts. The re- 
duced cast of Marochetti's Washington is better 
than the colossal statue. The Fhra is a dupli- 
cate of the one we haye already seen ; and the kst 
figure, a graceful statuette by Wolff, is registered as 
a Minerva, though the type and part of the attri- 
butes are those of Diana. • 



SOUTH 

We now leave the west nave, and passing by the 

pieces that belong to the outer circle of the centre, 
turn into the south naye. The first object on your 
right, as you enter it from the circle under the 

Bust of Dnto. dome, is a very bad bust of Daii tc 

The next is a specimen bust of American art and 

TiM Benttoa American casting — the SenUnelf a dog, in bronze, 
by T. Hoppin, of Providence, R. I. There is much 
life and truth in this spirited piece, though the legs 
are too stiff, and the tail was evidently never meant 
to wag. 

A marble group of Skqting Children, by Geeffs, 
a Belgian artist, which follows next in order, will 
please yon as a truthful representation of nature, 

though neither remarkable for invention nor finish. 

The next group, small as it is, will well repay a 
eyeful examination, for it gives as accurate an idea 



Two bojrs 
sleeping. 
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as a redaced copy can, of Gian di Bologaa'a cel^ 
brated group of the JBape of the Sabines, which forms 
one of the chief onmmentfl of the "Loggia de^ lisnzi," 
in Florence. Biename's Innocence you inll meet again 

in the Rotunda, under the name of Psyche. 

The statuette which you see under a glass case, 
IS a portrait statue of Dargan, the patron of tlie Dugm. 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853, by J. E. Jones, of Lou- 
don. Two indifferent bnsta, Moore and Ca/A. Huyesy Busts of Moore 

' and Catiiarine 

come next ; then a Yery bad head, b j Baratta, Hajm. 
called Victory^ and then, as if to reliere the eye, victory. 

an admirable specimen of bronze casting', in 15ay- 
ley's Eve, from the celebrated founrlry of Geiss, of Eveinbron»e. 
Berlin. An Amazon^ a head from the autiqae^ by 
Baratta, closes the line ; and postponmg oar ex- 
amination of the objects in the centre, we cross oyer 
to the opponte sidCi and begin oar walk down the 
nave towards the dome. 

Tiie Hunter Reposing, a nude figure in plaster, Hunter 
by Farrel of Dublin, would suit any other name as**^^***** 
well. Tiie Tamhtrrhia, by Marshall, of London, isTunbiiriiiA. 
a graceful female figure in plaster, draped below 
the waist ; and which leaves yon Tery little inclina- 
tion to look long at Nannetti's group of the Virgin 

and Child. 

Grace seems to be the characteristif of MarshalFs 
figures, for it is equally prominent in his next work, 
SaJMna, The nymph is seated with her right SiMDa. 
hand and head raised, in the act of listening, as if 
the first words of the iuTOcation had jost stmck 
her ear : 

** Listen, Sabrina, fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting, 
Under the glossy, cool, trouuliicent wave^ 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
"Die loose train of thy ambor-dropping hair; 

Listen, for dear honor's sak^ 
Goddess of the silver lake, 

Liaten and save.* 
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Mother and 
ehlld. 



ShepbMd and 
lioneat. 



Centre of 
MnthiMve. 



Draped Venus. 

Diana roMog: 

Carev'a 
Wol»t«r. 



Emigrant. 



Stewart's 
ailka, Ac. 



Snver eervioe. 
TUboy ACo. 



Ottln's 
huxiUuian 
and MipttDt. 



A plaster group of a Mother a-nd Child stands 
next, and will not keep yon long from another fine 
specimen of Geiss' casting — the sprited group of a 
Shepherd atiacked hy a lAcness, 

The last work on this side is a head of Ariadne, 
by ives, an American artist of much merit. We 
have already said that these ideal heads generally 
auswer as well to one name as to another ; and 
Ariadne J though a beautiful face, beautifully chisel- 
led, is no exception to the rule. 

We must now retrace our steps towards the 
entrance of the soutli nave, in order to follow up the 
oljjeets in the centre. At the very bottom is a 
draped Venus, in plaster, exhibited by G. Kannetti, 
who contributed the next figure also, 2)iana Mobing^ 

Garew's Webster comes next, on an elevated pe- 
destal : a perfect specimen of the art of degrading 
a great subject. 

The next contribution comes from England, 
The Emigrant, a female figure, in plaster, by Law- 
lor. We now meet, for the first time, another class 
of objects, which are abundantly represented in other 
parts of the Exhibition — ^a large collection of nlks 
and laoes, exhibited by Stewart, of New York. 

Tlien follows a new form of art for our country, 
and in which, if we may judge by the two specimens 
before us, we are destined to take a high stand. 
The first is a rich silver and gilt china tea-service, 
made and exhibited by Tifi^ny and Go., of New 
York. The second comes from the same source, 
and is a presentation service made for the Albany 
City Bank, and presented by that institution to 
Walter Siierman, Esq. 

After these comes a piece of sculptm'e, which is 
one of the great works of the Exhibition — the group 
of the Hunter and Serpent, hj Ottin, a French 
artist. We have been told that there was an alle- 
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goiy hlddea under ttiis contest betwixt brnte force 
and human conrage^ which, in the eril days that 
have come upon his coantry, the artist had found it 

necessary to suppress. However this may be, it is a 
noble group, finely conceived and vigorously executed. 
At the four corners of the elevated pedestal on 
which it stands, are four figures, reduced copies 
from the antique — Venus^ Ceres^ Hscuiapitu^ and 
Apollo, 

Below it stands a reduced copy of Kiss's Ama-Ammmu 

ton ; and next, a bronze vase, with four figures at Vaso. 
the corners of the pedestal, and four bas-reliefs on 
the pedestal itself, representing passages in the life 
of Louis Philippe, to whom it once belonged. It is 
now the property of B. 0. Qoodhue, Esq., of New 
York. 

BASTVAVB. 

"^e enter the cast nave also from the Rotunda : 
here we shall find but little to admire. Two fancy 
heads, by Mozier, stand opposite to each other at the 
head of the naye: the one on the right called 
Morrnng^ and that on the left, with a fine sleepy Morning md 
face, called Ni^ht They are the property of Ogden^***^ 
Haggerty, Esq. 

The plaster busts that follow are too inferior to 
receive a special indication ; and the only other 
piece of sculpture is the colossal equestrian statue 
of WaMngUm, by Marochetti, which, fortunately, ^rnroclicttl's 
has found few to adnure it It is in plaster, 
' eolored to represent bronze, and has as many de- 
fects both of conception and detail, as can be col- 
lected even within such a compass. 

Directly below, in worthy juxtaposition, stands 
the model of the Washington Monument^ aptly WashingiQii 
called, by a competent jndge, an example of the 
arithmetical sabliine ! The prominent peculiarity 
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of the design/' says the same yigorons write?, ^* is 
the intermarriage of an Egyptian monnment with a 
Greek structure, or one of tlie Greek elements.'' — 

(Vide ''^Esthetics at Washington," p. 79 of "A 
Memorial of Horatio Greeuough, by Tuckerman.) 



Bast of 
Wobater. 



' SOBTH NATS. 

North iuT«u In the north nave we find more to admire. As 
i>o«iiiiiMnM.yoa enter from the Botmida, you find a bronze dog, 
by Scbultz, of Holland. Next a bust of WebHer, 

in marble, by Kincr, of Boston. 

And passing lo Llie opposite side, and coming up 
towards the Rotunda, a small marble copy of the 
Venus of the LouTre. 

A statuette of Cicero^ copied in marble from the 
antique, by Fontana. 

Betwecu this and the Venus^ but not on the 
suuic line, a rich marble raantel-pieee, with foliage 
and four emblematic figures, called JEurope^ Asia^ 
Africa^ and America. 

Two portrait busts in marble, by Kinney, of 
Worcester, come next ; then another J)off, by 
Schultz ; add last of all, a beautiful statuette, 
by Crawford, called the Genius of Autumn, It is 
owned by J. Paine, Esq., of New York city, and is 
one of the earliest of Crawford^s finished inventions. 

The centre of this nave is filled with various 
oljects ; at the point next the door is a nude male 
figure, in plaster. Next, two rich mantel-pieces ; 
one exhibited by G. Walker, of New York, and one 
by 0. Gori, of New York. 

The bust vou now see before you deserves at- 
tention, both for the subject and the workmanship. 
It is an excellent likeness of Jjon^fellow, well model- 
led. It ought to be in marble. 
A collection of columns and mantles in marbleized 



Vrnns of tll« 
Louvre. 

Cloero. 



Marble 
mwitd. 



R'T'ts by 
Kinney. 



Gmlmof 



Bust of 
Longfellow. 
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iron, 1111(1 specimens of safes, by Herring ; then a Hemuif. 
characteristic show-case of Genin ; thea a brouze OmivL 
bust of Webster, hj Gilbert, and a marble one 
by Piatti ; and we come to one^of the great works 
of the Exhibition, the Amazon, by Ejsb. The km 
original is in Berlin, and stands at the entrance of 
the Museum, in the open air. It needs uo explana- 
tion ; you see at once what the tiger, the horse, and 
the rider are doing. There is no mistaking tlie 
fory of the wild animal, the terror and agony of the 
tame one, nor the spirit of the human being who 
meets the danger with snch dauntless energy. The 
execution corresponds to the conception; and in 
despite of some errors of detail in the tiger's back 
and the neck of the horse, it has been classed from 
the very first, among the great works of modern 
Bcnlpture. 

Crawford's Fiora is the last piece of statuary in piat& 
this nave. With all its merits of execution, we 

fear that the artist has fallen into one of the errors 
wliich misled Bernini, and forgotten the dividing 
line betwixt sculpture and painting. It is the pro- 
perty of R. K. Haight, Esq., of New York, who gave 
the original commission. 

SOIUHBA. 

We now come to the Rotunda. Ton will observe 
the decorations of the dome, wliich bring out itsoaterdni*. 

light and airy proportions so effectively; and you 
will do well to turn back to the description of the 
building at the beginning of our volume, for there is 
no point from which you can follow out the details 
with more satisfaction. The place occupied by 
the fountain w.bb allotted in the original plan to 
Harochetti's Washington, which a happy second 
thoudit has thrown into the back p^round. Of the 
Genius of America, which stands so prominently Amfriot. 
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on the border of the fountain, aud is so conspicuous 
from the naves, we shall say notliing artistically. 
Arrangetnent The arrangement of the statues in a double circle 
aroniid the Botanday produces an admirable efifect, 
and does great credit to the taste that devised It. 



We begin onr examination with the inner circle, 
starting from the west nave. The first statue on 

your right hand is a favorite production of Luigi 
Blendes Bienaime of Rome, a scholar of Thorwaldsen. It 
is called Psyche Grieved, aiitl is so great a favorite 
that the artist has been called npon to copy it again 
and again. The figure is full of grace, the attitnde 
natural, the expression a "pioing in thought," which 
recalls Tiola's description of her imaginary sister. 
Bienainic has never reached the highest standard of 
art, but his works are all distinguished by delicacy 
of sentiuieut, good taste, and careful manipulation. 

2. The next work is a group of two figures, one 
fall of power and energy, the^ other drooping with 
the nerveless fall of a body, over which death has 
not had time to extend its fearful rigidity. The 
subject is drawn from Uhland's beautiful ballad 
The UloAtxe^'sO^ the Mi nstreVs Otirse. A minstrel, singing with 
Ills pupil songs of peace and love, in the presence of 
a ferodons kmg, moves all the court to gentle feel- 
ings, but the monarch, in a phrenzy of rage, hurls 
his sword at the youth, who, bre^^thing his last in his 
master's arms, is borne out by the old man. On 
reaching the outside of the castle, the ininstrcl turns 
and invokes heaven^s vengeance on the murderer. 
The invocation is heard, and desolation and oblivion 
fall npon the spot 

"For odor-breathing gardens a wild heath spreadp fiiound, 
Ko tree extends its shAde^ iio spring stoi'ts fi'om the ground : 
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The mooarch's deeds no song, no hero-tales rehearse^ 
f alleoi and forgotten— tliis is the minstrel's ewe." 

Tiie author of this fine c^ronp is a young GtM-iiiaii 
artist, of the name of A[ idler, who has come to 
make his home iu 2^cw York. We welcome him as 
a yalaable accession to the artistic hopes of- our 
comitry. 

3. From this powerful expression of indignant 

grief we turn to another form of sorrow — Eve after paganis ev©. 
the Fall — a figure of unquestionable merit, by Pa- 
gani, of Milan.- 

4. A cast of Houdoii s Washington comes next, jfoudon's 
This statue was made for the State of Virginia, in Wasbington. 
accordance with a resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the 22d of June, 1184. Jefferson, who w;as 

then in Paris, engaged the services of Hondon, who, 
in 1185, came to the United States, and made his 
studies from the life. . The work was completed in 
Paris, and now stands in the State-house of Vir- 
ginia. As an accurate and faithful representation 
both of the face and person of Washington, it has 
always been acknowledged to excel every other 
work. It deserves careful attention, too, as one of 
the few successful atti inpu tluit luive been made to 
preserve the costunu,' of an unpicturesque age in a 
work of high art. But Houdon had a peculiar 
facility in the management of perverse materials, as 
every one who has seen his statue of St. Bruno, in 
the church of Saqta Maria degli Angeli at Rome, 
will acknowledge. 

5. We have already found tuo specimens of 
Italian art, one of German, and one of Froneh ; we 
now come to a countryman of the greatest of modern 
sculptors, a Dane. The subject carries us back to 

the infancy of our race — Adam and Evb after the .le i i ^ I's 
Fallr^9xA is treated with much power. Tlie artist bJT 
is J^chau, of Copenhagen. ' « 
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V 

6. A copy of one of Canova's best figures, by 
cwjoT»'» Lazzerini, follows — the light and gracefdl Mebe^B, 
stjle of art in which the great reformer was emi- 
nently saccessfal. 
8antareiii 8 HaTpocraH*, the Egyptian god of silence, comes 

UtfpofiratM. j^Q^i . Q_ figure of admirable proportions, graceful 
and finished, with all the " patieot touches of unwea- 
ried art/' Santarelli, the author, is a Florentine, 
who, after many hard struggles, was suddenly raised 
to independence by an inheritance connected with 
the historical names of Alfieri and the Coontess of 
« Albany. 

8-9. Professor Ferdinand Pellicciay director of the 
Academy of Carrara, is author of the two next 
Kymphand works — a Nymph^ wreathing herself with flowers, 
and a Bacchante, playing on a pipe ; graceful sped* 
mens of a prolific school. 
Thorwftidsen'* 10. Thorwdldscn's Mercury, copied by Lazzerini 
The god is represented in the act of stealthily draw- 
ing his sword to cut off the head of the hundred- 
eyed Argus, whom he has lulled to sleep with his 
pipe. This is one of the great mythological statues 
of the greatest of modem sculptors, and deserres 
^ a careful study. , 

11. Hagar and Ishmael in the J}ewrt, by Oaselliy 
of Florence. 

Coiuinbua. 12. Coluiiibus, by Staffetti, from a model by Costa, 
a work of the conventional school, with marks of 
study and good taste, but tame and somewhat com- 
monplace. 

13. There is mnch more merit in the next groupw 
Two Lorn, the Tm Lovers go ing to the Well — attractive both 

by the subject and the execution ; yet we should 
like it better if there were not an unnecessary stoop 
in the lover, which forms an unpleasant contrast 
with the upright attitude of his mistress. 

14. In the Guardian Angel we recognise the 
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cWactemtic grace of Bienalme, and the boy re- 
imDds as strongly of Titorvaldsen. 

15. Last comes a figure by A. Bienaime, nephew, 

if ^Ye remember right, of Luigi — a Shepherdess, shephexaeo^. 
with a bird on her shoulder. 

In the outer circle there is less to call onr at- Outer circle, 
tentiou. The Soldiers Son, by i:*ormi, and the Soidier** Boy. 
Industrious Girl, by Magni, are good specimens of ^miustrkwn 
nnidealized natare in the common walks of Ufe ; a 
style wholly dependent npon minute and elaboratly 
detail. 

Then there is Life's First GrieJ] by Tasse, thej^ljWw* 
figure of a child mourning over a dead bird ; a 
copy of the Head of IHana, from the Diana of i>ian»^ 
Borghese/' now in the Lonvre ; and Bacchus Tipsy, 
by Oambi. 

The next is a work of Bartolini, whose Faiik weBartoiinni 

have already admired. The subject, A Boy ireading p^J^, 
out grapes, is not a very interestiug one, but gives 
room for that careful study of nature which was his 
pride and one of his chief merits. 

Rebecca is the name given to a small seated figure Bebeott. 
by Yasse. 

Magni, anther of the Indnstrions Girl, has another 

work of the same class, called the First Steps ; andTheFiwt 

the last two are Genii, by Pclliccia, the Genius of^^^ 

Summer and the Genius of Spring, Sommer And 

Bpring* 

COUBIflL 

The statuary of the courts, as may well be sup- vfittooui. 
posed^ Is not equal to that of the Rotunda and 
nares ; but as there are still several fine pieces in 

them we sliall go through them in order, beginning 
with the first court on the right in entering by the 
west nave. 

1. LesbUi, a recumbent nude figure, in marble, by 
L'^vttque, a French artist. 
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8Ie«p of 
Innocence. 

Psyche. . 



2. Bebiud this, a full length tigurd of a boy, in mar- 
ble, by Dapre» of Paris, called the Sleep ofhmoemce, 

3. A statae of Psyche^ in marble, by Fouguet, 
also a French artist. Psyche is represented ex- 
tended on the ground, in the deep slumber into 
which slie had been thruwn by the vnpors of the 
box she had opened in violation* of the commands of 
Venus. 



. , SECOND COUBX. 

DwHaia. 1. BamaliSf a nade fignre, in marble, by £tez, a 

French artist. 

Love of birds. 2. Lovc of Birds, by Marchetti, of Florence. A 
child, partly draped, holding a bird, which sips from 
his month. 

Fomitiiiu 3. Model of a itfontimenlStt; i^otintom with statues, 
in plaster of Paris and galrantzed iron, by Le Fevre 
Deumier, of Prince. 

Cupid. 4. Oupid, a small seated figure, by Randal, of 

London, 

FtmatohMd. 5. A Fenutle of Chiozza, by JN^icotti. 



THIRD COUET. 



Warwick 
Yase. 



1. In the centre a dnplicate copy of the Warwick 
Vase; exhibited by A. H. Ward, of New York. 
Bojs Fishing. 2. A gronp of two boys, by Hotelll, called Binf9 

Fishing, 

3. Cupid in a mischievous mood, a beautiful 
statuette, by Santarelli. 

4. A copy of the Young Augustua of the Vatican, 
one of the finest busts of antiquity. 

5. A bust, J. J. BaumaUf by Baratta. 

6. A scene from the Jerusalem Delivered^ Erminia 
writing Tancredi's name on the trunk of a tree : 

''But oftf when tmderneatli the green-wood ehade^ 
Her floekB lay hid from Phobos* eeorcbing ny§. 



Cupid. 



Young 
AnguBtu. 

Bust of 
nousaean. 
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Unto her knight sin' ><>]]^<i nn«1 >^<>iinet.s made, 

And them engraved 'ii bark ot boecii and bays," <Jec 
— ^Book vii st xix. Fair/cu's Tramlatioiu 

nSSI OOmX on the IEFT FBOX XHB ENTBAKGE. W«stKav«. 

1. The Dmrted^ a female figure, iu marble, bjTheDMwtod. 

Motelli. 

2. Cfires^ from the aniique, by Orhiiidi, a statuette cere*, 
in marble, imperfectly copied, but deserving of careful 
study for the attitade and the masterly anraDgement 

of the drapeiy. 

SEGNnn) OOUBT OF IHB lElT. WwtNm 

1. John Baptist sleejnng^ a child, in marble, by "^^^^ B^ptJat* 
jMagl. 

2. The Fisher Boy, a nude iigure, in marble, Fiiher bj^. 
seated and in the act of fishing, by Cocchi. 

3. Innocence, a child, in marble, by Cross. innoMnca. 
4 and 5. Two beads, in marble, very imperfect in 

conception and ezecutiOD,. the Bedeemer, and i^e-g^adof the 
ligioue Meditation. 

6. The Floioer Girl finding Cu^jul among the The 
flowers, a standing figure, in marble, sadly oat of 
proportion, by Motelli. 

The Mendicant, a kneeling figare, by Strazza. Mendksmt. 
A painfnl subject, powerfully executed. Marble. 

8. AtUM and Ckaetas, by Fraccaroli, in marble. 
A love scene, from Chateaubriaiid's celebrated prose 
poem. 

9. Model of a Monument of Eomanelli, four male Moaument. 
figures, in plaster. 

THIBD CN>UBT OV THE IEFT. WastHtm. 

1. A yery bad Madonna, a small figure, In marble, Madomia. 

by Marchetti. 

2. Paris, a fine head, in marble, with the Phry-Paria. 
gian cap — a copy, by i'ontana. 
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Ivwy gfoup. 



Copernleiu. 
Poetry. 



Ciiadiator. 



Glob«rtt 

€?ii|rid. 

Mb. 

Hen and 



'6, A gi'oup, ill ivorv, of Mary with the dead body 
of Christ in her lap, aod three women aronnd her. 
Bad. 

4. A bead, in marble. 

5. Do. do. and very bad. 

6. Copernicus^ a piaster bust, by Marchetti. 

7. Foe try J a statuette, by Pelliccia. Several lirads 
and casts, amonc* wliich the mostdeservinf^ of notice 
are a copy of the Younff Augmius^ the Dying Ght- 
diatOTj in marble, reduced by Baratta, and % good 
bust of Gavazzi, by Bntti ; all of wliich are a little 
outside of the court. 

8. Retuniiiig to the court you see on yonr left a 
bust of Oioherti, the celebrated philosopher and 
statesman, by Bruner. Marble 

9. Cupid, with the arms of Mais, in marble, by 
Jerichan. 

10. /m, a head, in marble, by Cartel, of Florence. 

11. A Hen and Chickens, by Beuzzi, of iMilan. 

12. Venus and Cupid, in bronze. 

13. Faithful Love, a Cupid clipping his wing^ iu 
marble, by Ta?so. 

14. A Wild Boar's Mead, cast in bronze, from 
nature, by Papi, of Florence ; a remarkable spec!*' 
men of skill. 

15. A fine copy of the Warwick Vase on a sculp- 
tured pedestal, by Mavclietti. 

16. Virgin and Child, in half relief, by Imhof. 



West nave. FOITEXH COUBX ON TH£ LEFT. 

Virgin of the 1. The Virgin of the Eucharist, a very bad ba.«j- 

EiMhtttot. YcVief, by Oambi, of Florence. 

Joan of Are. 2. Jixtfi of Arc, a reduced copy of tlie statue, by 
a dauf^liter of Louis Philippe, wlioso early death 
was so much lamented ; exhibited by P. T. Bar- 
nnm, Esq. 
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3. Shepherdess aiwt Lamb^ a statoetto, by Orlandi. shepherd 

4. A oopj of Thorwaldseii'B Chmymtd^ fmding*^ 
Jow*9 EagU^ by P. Bienaime, desernog^ like every- 
tbiog of Thonnii]d0eii'fl, a carefal study. 

5. A Salver, copied in marble, by Lazzerini, from Mm* 
an original of CeUini, the greatest master in this 
branch of art. 

6. The Angel o/Mutk^ a stataette, in marble, by AngAof 
Corsani. 

a Btataette, in marble* The death of Fenmcci is aa 
eyent which every tme Italian recalls with bitteraess 

of heart, for the Republic of Florence fell witk liim. 
Overcome by numbers in a brilliant attempt to raise 
the siege of Florence, in 1530, and pierced with 
wonndSi Ferrncci was broaght into the presence 
of hie personal enemy^ Fabrizio Maramaldo. The 
wretch threw himself npon the dymg hero, and 
stmcic him repeatedly with his dagger. At every 
blow Ferrucci said, "You are but killing a dead 
man.'^ 

8. John the Baptist ^ a statuette, by Baratta. JobiiB«fUifc 

9. A marble Tasaa^ exhibited by Trebbi, a Boman 
dealer in marbles and antiqnes. 



SOVTH SAYS~£ZBSX OOUBT ON XHS LSFE FBQIC THE 

DOOQEL 

1. A Danaide^ in marfoiey by Baratta.. 



in) OOUAX ON THE LEFT. 



A statuette of a mother with her infant in her^^^^therttd 
arms, in plaster. Ptolemy Li^;iis as an infant fed ^^^j 
by an eagle, and several very indilTerent busts by* 

English and Irish artists, all of which may safely be 
passed by. 
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This is the gi'cat artistic attraction of the exhibition 
and should be reserved for the last ; you come to it by 
ptssiDg through the third court of the west mve, on 
the left hand from the entrance. In passing np the 
nave yon have already caught glimpses of it, bnt if 
yott have any desire to see art in its highest and one 
of its most perfect forms, you should wait till you 
have gone through the rest of the statuary and then 
sit down to study this. 

Thbrwaldsen was bom at Copenhagen on the 
19th of NoTember, IttO, and died there on the 24th 
of March, 1844. He went to Eome in lt96, and 
passed nearly all of his life in what he used to call 
iiis second birth-place. The catalogue of his works 
would fill a pamphlet ; ideal statues, inoiiumental 
groups, and single figures and bas-reliefs, which was 
his favorite department, and in which he stands 
without a rivaL Daring the last years of his life 
he refused to talfe any new orders, and the casts of 
all his works are now collected in a museum in Co- 
penhagen, which bears his name and holds his ashes. 

The collection in the Crystal Palace contains 
twenty bas-reliefs, the group of the Graces, two 
statues, and the group of Christ and the Apostles, 
with the Angel of the Baptismal Font, 
coiiectioiiiii The group of Ohrist and the Apostles was made 
fSm^ for the Church of Our Lady, in Copenhagen, where, 
instead of standing close to each other, as tliey 
necessarily do here, Christ occupies a niche over the 
altar, with the Apostles on each side of the nave, at 
distances sufSciently great to give them their full 
effect The Angel* of the Baptismal Font stands 
in an open space before the altar, separated from th« 
nave by a balustrade and on a slight elevation. It 
should be remembered that the casts we see here 
are the original casts, which were sent to Copenhagen 
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to fill their appropriate places in the church while 
the marble was being prepared at Rome* a^^!^^^!^ 

Oar Saviour Is represented with ootstretohed 
armSy and wltii an ezpfegrioa and attitude coirea- 
pon^Uiil^ to the beantifid sentence, Goine onto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
gire you rest." 

St. Peter holds the keys. 

St. Fanl the sword, indicatiTe of the iosm of his 
martyrdom. 

]lfottheir appears as the Evangelist, q^bol&Bed 
by the angel at bis side ; the money bag at Ms feet 

recalls bis original profession of tax gatherer. 

James the elder, with his pilgrim's staff and hat, 
is the apostle enjraged in his holy mission. 

Thomas, whose countenance expresses the doubt 
that once Inrked in his mind, holds in his band a 
flqnare, the symbol itf his skeptiotem, for he woold not 
bdieve uitU he had measured. 

Philip holds a cross of reeds. 

James, son of Alpheus, leaning on his staff, seems 
to be meditating on the past, and the artist, faithfnl 
to tradition, has given his face the resemblance 
which it is said to have borne to that of ^his master. 
Simon Zdotes holds the saw, tke enriblsm- of his 
martyrdom* 

Bartholomew, who suffered by the knife, holds one 
in his hand, to recall the mode of his death. 

Andrew died by the cross. 

John, with the tablet and style, recalls his char- 
acter as an Evangelist^ of which the eagle has 
always been assigned to Um for emblem. 

Thaddens, who holds an axe, soifeved marfyrdom 
by beheading. 

In studying these statncs, particular attention 
. should be paid to the management of the drapery, 
whichi conrespondmg to the attitude of eadi figure. 
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is varied ia each with a skill which leaves no trace 
of the study it must have cost. It is simple, natu- 
ral, and expr^ye-<^a stnkiog iiloatralion of what 
real invention can do with Tei^ simpb mateiiala 

.llWtioii, 

The Mercury we have already seen in marble. 
Next comes the Venus, holding in her hands the 
pfize of beauty. 

Kext, the group of The OracUf a iavoiite snb- 
j«et^ of which a fin* antiq^^ .Bjptdmm was kmod 
jmm ago ia Sieiiai and. whioh CaooTa also has 
treated with snceesB. Tborwddaen's group was 
made nearly thirty years ago, and dnring the la^it 
year he pa.ssed in Rome, he corrected it so mndi to 
his satisfaction, that he was heard to declare himself 
coaleated for the first time in his life.~( Vide an 
aoooont vt hkat ia ^ ficil Aumber of Fatoam's 
Monthly.) 



1. Victory. 
' .a Charity. 

& A OfMcliail. Angffl wiiih a Child* 

4. The Singing Angels. 

5. Three Angels playing an instnunent to, match, 
the others. " » 

6. Three Allegories ; 

1. IiOfe^ with a swaa, aad somO boy gaflier- 

ing (hut. — Samner. 

2. Love with yonng Bacchus pressing oat 

grapes. — Yintage season. 

3. Love and Anacreon. — Winter. 

*l. Psyche delivering Cupids to the Tarions ages of 
life. — ^Yoath receives it — a year or two more, and ii 



t 
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Mbnioet it ; tben a few years, sod the foU-growD 

woman hohh it captive. Years puss, aud it sits 
mockingly on the back of Age ; and then, too, Age 
tries vainly to win it to its anus, while the little 
traitor laughs and flies away. 

8. Three An^pels hoTering in the air. 

9. A Shepherdees with a nest of Ooplde. 

10. LoTe waking Psyche from her lethargy. 

11. Love aud Bacchus. 

12. Love and Hymen spinning the thread of life. 

13. Love and Ganymede playin^^ dice. 

14. Mercury brioging young Bacchus to Jove. 

16. In the last years of his life Thorwaldsen made Sf** ^<>?« 
■eyeral series of baa<relief8 from the life of the Sa- 
TiooTy of winch we have three specimens : 

1. Maria with the Children, Jesns and John, 

a. The Bi^ytism of Christ. 

B. Christ blesefaig Httie Children. 

16. The four Seasons. — These four beautifal pieces 
tell their own story so perfectly^ that we shall only 
ndd, for the infimation of the nntrayeUed visitor, 
that the drenhuryase on which puss rits sodemnvely, 
is a pan of coals, which, in almost all ItaHan honses 
south of the Appeulnea, serves instead of fire-place 
or stove. 

It. Day.and Night : which have been copied in 
varions sizes, and may be fonnd in eyery part of 
Surope. 

Of the other pieces of sculpture, scattered here 
and there through the building, the only one that 
deserves particular notice is a fine cast of Can ova's jgJJ*** 
Ilebe^ from the celebrated fonndry of Goss, of 
Berlin. 
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ntle. Artist* Resiclenee. 

1 The Court of Death, . , Ji. Peah^ United States. 
fTIio Monarch, a dim nnd mysterious figure, sits on a tliroiie in the centre ; 
uroiuid liini arc the iniMistcis and emblems of his power; the warrior witli 
lu8 fitting attendants lushiii^ forth to slanqrhtor and destruction; iatomper- 
aiicc filling from her urn ; disease in vui ious lorms, &c.] 

3 Tbo varioaaStf^sof Love, . If, GMushmkUf Frankfort. 

3 Moilier and her Boy fleeing ftom 

her Home on Fire, taken ftom 

the "War in Iluiigiiry, . Allele Kindts Belgium. 

4 The Good and the Wioked Pheet, F, Ferrero^ Tniin* 

5 Connlxy Oiil AtUU JEifuM, Be^mn. 

6 Boys Beodving^ tiieir Ueal at the 

Convent Gate, . . Professor IlurUtom^ England. ' 

7 Goats in the Monntains, • •JSC Humlmi^ Geneva. 

8 lAndsoape,' * , Angudut OrUMm^ BoUand. ' 

9 View of the Tower of Notre Dame 

at Antwerp, . . , F. Bomset^ Belgium. 

10 View of Paris, Bellevue, . • OroUg and Fernet, 

11 Marine ^ew, . . . • C. CXmimmam^ • Holla&d. ' 

12 Female nnde reonmhent Figure, 

13 Cattle, Emriette Knipt Holland. 

14 View of the entrance of the Great 

Ohaortrause in Orefioble^ • Siet^^ Fnnee.' 

15 TheWafseaof War, • . ffemy Pekre Oraif, New Toik. 

16 Sappho, . , • • . Fanny Q^f* Oorr, Belgium. 
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17 Alnhai IIm BkTe of Mywam It, 
nude nrisonor by the Htm- 
iKiians, adopts the daMaa 
Bdlgkm at the Altur befiwe 
the AtCaok of the CStadel hv 
tiie TMb^ 1686» « 



C. LepauUe, 
T, De Hmvd^ 

(7. OroHg, 

JZhfUMMT, 



18 Laiicboep6| . ' . 
!• OompaiqrFhiflnf Otfds, 
90 Marine View, 

21 Indecision, 
23 The KdoniU of Brittany, 

Si Gbtde near the Water, 

25 Landscape View iix Norway, 

26 Shipwreck, 

27 Winter Seaae in the Wooda, 

50 t^m4i IiaB»«.PiBfthahh(e. fl<*ftti*n<i^ JOmms AraviiMk 

20 River by Moonlight, . . G, A, Bath, 

30 Attala aud Chactaa [Pn^per^ of 

Mr*£e|HDOont], • • P.V* FiMjir^ 

51 PorMt, 

32 View near Morel Marley, near St. 

Germoins, • . • • Jf. SieoU^ 
.83 Bank of the Beine, near Paris, • A.Oitvua, 
S4 VlewortheUtlieTllbgeofl^XtaQe- 

lavillo in France, . • . Jf. J?!feow, 
35 Portmit of a Lady, • • , ff,^Q, ^, Manau^ 
30 View taken fiom the TeiWBe of 

St. Germain en Liyee, 
37 Portrait of Mme. de Montespan, 
3S Cardinul de Kocbeohonart, • 
30 Landaeapeirith Oattie^ 
4UI Bniairith Flgnraa, • 
41 WoodSoene^ 



HoUand. 

Hoiiand. 



Hi>Han<fl. 

France. 

Belgium. 



Holland* 

France. 
Holland. 



Hoilai^. 



Nov York. 



Franee. 
fkimoe. 

France. 
Holiaod. 



Guspar ^eiscTier, 
Pampeo Bettam, 



BolUod* 
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Title. Arttot 
43 Christ Disputing with the X>ooto»| AHemuia OmUMitddf 

43 Portndt of Q«li}«oQiaUti, . « Jmtm iMm>mm$t 

44 WiUktn Mm of Oiwigi (Wm. 

in.) Chrard Terbury^ 

45 Patch Daudacape, 

46 Srenai^MM^Soeiie, • « tff««<Mf^ HoUand* 
47Sfmw«tarBft^, .... F.'j.Vmlkmm^ HdlUaid. 

48 A Bavlin^ Bwkqud^ France. 

49 Sabll Giving the £lnt Lea«on in 

Entomolo^, . . . # • Miardf France. 

50 Vlovia liie^pilf of Salting ■ • Maim%' ^"f^fu^, 
n WafeNftU, 4 « • , . • >. OomMT; 

5S Italian Costume, . . . . Mrt, Lmset^ Kew York. 

53 An Old i>tttoh Hall, • • A Van HoUaud. 

54 T4«4i0ape wwi OIA C«tUi» • • /.AiMN% ' nnllMil 
^peadBifds,. • • . , JC tnnoe. 

66 The Sto^ Hunt, .... Jlex. MkheUt^ • i>uMeidi>rt 

57 Landscape, Van der Barob| 

58 8k«t^fromI«£MMy • . JT^MK - MMw - 
MLndsoHM, ' Btolliiid. 

80 The Donkey Trader, . , . Zuminakf France. 

81 Holy Family (on copper), • • AUorij Italy. 

83 ASkotohfiromWAtteftii, • JL OOinf Vmao&* 

88 ThABMkamiiliof Naardttiy . Jl & JS^fmber^y HbUand. 

[Hubert 'wmeimt Yandoal^koii, a Maolnimltih, on the AM dt^ oftb^^iiMK 
MoraofHi^ttdlit deftn^lilalMiaiiaftdwDiTniTin^ HgHiUhalifMiidayiytll^ 
Ilia tfiiMdtai one hand and -lyMlool la tha alkii^ till, fti^ irithttn of blaod» 
Kaanaknpon the 800% and imyttoof tho inyipa oifida4an^<ar, 
I1J llio infiiriated aaaaiUmta.] 

64 Ontsidoof aXVurmHonse, • • K^/^fmUf . 

85 Shipping in a Bay, . • • B, F. J. VmdttUjfz^ Holland. 

66 Good and Bod Luck, . • - • Dtk ome^ ^ Franco. 

87 Two Ladiaa Boadiag I17 

lights JP.J^imf HonaiiA.. 

88 Tbo OwiftwitMiaJi .IF. WkOf IXt^ Toik. 
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Artist. 
0, W, WagMor^ 



GMks Mcmwhol 
A, OoUnf 



France. 

Bdginou 

Belgium. 
Kew York. 



69 LaaJaCupc uiid Kiser View, 

70 Columbua before the Uowuai of 

SalamaiMMi • • • • 
Tl Seeoe after Shipwreck on the 
Goeat ef i^Hee, » 

T3 Choir of ChenilMiy • • • 

73 lianding of Columbiu, . 

74 Vintage Festival, • « • • 

71^ Landaoape, M^Jhyign^' 

Ttnemiah Ifaiket Women fej Gan- 

TTTbeFSfioio, • « • • T.OaU^ ' 

[<'Ho nmr.neod Us peMQ*" M^B Oooper la witting to ftfkkpdor CeK 
"wifhoat elioiting poetry and Ming eachiUted with aingolar fidelily to 
nature. I mix but little with the world, and rarely visit exhibitions. 
When I did I could tell one of those pieces (Cole's landscapes) as fkr as sight 
enabled me to see it On one occasion I remember to have been misled as to 
the artist, nnd to have stood before a small hmds^ipe that was said to have 
come from another hand. Hero then is another artist, I said, who has caught 
the spirit of Cole. After all it turned out to be a picture by Colo himself No 
one ever could paint sacli a picture.^'] 

78 The Archangel Miobael, copy from 

Beuben, . . . • « 

79 Deatmoticm of Pompeu, 

SOTheToilet, B.'mmM^ 

81 The Gaffing of St. Matthew, • Jbrdano, 

82 Swiss Landscape and BridgOi • Guignon^ 

83 Sepoae^ftLandaeape, . . • Wm,JBrwn^ 

84 Waahingtoii, on horseback, • Sm^krmit PmOe^ 
[The ▼enerable attiat ia the last snrvivor of the originid painters of Wash- 
ington. The piece now exhibited waaeopied by lilmftont the oilghiaL pain V 
log in Ilia eightieth year.] 

8ft Honntain Beeneiy, • . * 

88 The five Senaea, .... Km Dyok. 

87 Gar Jcii of the Taiiories in Paris, * Linden Smidt^ ' France. 

88 The Beoeption, • • , ^ 0, W. JBmmaar^ HolUnd. 

88 Onpid Whiapeiing a Seoret to • - 
yetutty • • • • 



HoQand. 

Geneva. 
New Jtm&x* 
NewYork- 
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Lebouyg^ 
J.B. Tlwni^ 



Tltl«. Artist. 

90 A Nymph in the Woods of the 

God Pan, • • • 

91 Homitiun SoeiMiy, 

93 Tiew of Town in Belgium, • 
9a LaiiUdcupe and Cattle, • . 

94 lAudscape, . « • . 

95 Tho Throe Ages, . • • * A. Vim Mtigdmk 
99 Xicspe ftom CtsglMty^ • . tfwKfi, 

97 Der Garda See en Tyrol (the Sea 

of Garda in 'I>^rol), • • 

98 Theaoisterof St.K«ra^ • • T.Jbjfont, 
Landseape, . • • • • d CLXMhtfA, 

T.J, VandenBlyh^ 

Z» Vmm, 

O. LepauUe, 
G, LtpmiBi, 



100 Stillwater Bay, . . . < 

101 The Sultana Noormahal, . < 

103 Winter Ltndsospe ind Skaten, 
109 Sbfpwreek, 

104 Lftnd8<?npe, . • • 

105 luicrior ot a Ilarcin, . . < 
109 View of the Golf of NapteB^ 

107 TheBnltanaKonnnahal, • 

108 Sekuro of Charlotte Cordaj after 



kUIing Mont, 
199 Shepherdft and Shepherdeaaes In 



F. 0, OonndL 



Jt, Ji WbotoiiStf 



France. 

Dutoh. 

Ghent 

Holland. 

Holland* 

Enmee. 



IVance* 
HoQand* 

Holland. 

Trance. 

Broaaela. 

Holland. 

Holland. 

France. 

Franoe* 



the Woods, . • • 

110 Sponiah Group, . • • . 

111 . . 
113 Gronp of Naapolitan Paaaambi, • ' 

1 13 Shipwrecked penona attacked hj 

a Shark, . • • • • Biard^ 

114 CatdenearaFann, • . . ClhByhy 

115 The FBifhftal Guardian, • . Amdi»(»amp^t 
119 Child and Pet Greyhonnd, . JOnOh Oiampiint 
117 Flowers, Adeima^ 



France. 



Sngland. 



Mme. F. ThMrwmqer^ United Stateai 



France. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

9 

Belgium. 
Paris. 
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118 Garden Soeno, . 

1 19 Inondatloa of tho Loire, 
190 Marine YieWi * 
131 Kniiis, 

122 Group, 

123 Mother and ChUd, 

134 TowninSelgium, 

135 TUeat Difoovered, 



Artist, 
A. J, Woolm^f 

A. Aniigna, 

S,A. Gomtey 



Beflideneew 
England. 



France. 



[One day, in Um year of gnuso 1986, as GSiiial>iie vaafting ftomflgMoe to 
Vaapigiiaiio^ he aanr a ahephaid-boy drafdng on a smooth flag, with a i>iaQe of 
sharp stoasy the jigure of one of his sheep thai were feeding near him. Will 
yott come and live with mo and learn to paint f asked (^mabtie. " Willinglj," 
replied tho boy, « if my father will let me." The father gata his ooossnti and 
hefore many years Dante oonld write with truth : 
** Credette Cimjibno, nelln pittoTa 
Tener lo Cnmpo : ed ora pa Glotto il grido^ 
fii oba la £MUft ^ oolui oscura.''] 

136 Marine Yiew, » « • . a a 

137 Bains of an Ancient Tem^Ia^ , *. JCSAmiit, 

138 Oastle of Usssi near Totur% in 



Franco, . . • • • 
139 View of aCoontiy TMni» • 
180 

181 Landscape, Shepherd and Sheep, 

132 King Henry Ist of England re- 
ceiving the tidings of the loss 
of his Son by Shipwreck, 

188 View near NapisBy « • » 

184 Vieir of sn Interior, • 

185 St Jerome in the Beaeiti • 

130 Moorish Fortress and M^ill on the 
Adra, in South Spfun, • • 

137 Landscape, . . • • . 

138 View at Candebooik, • • • 
180 Interior of a Chmehy » . • • 

140 



Jwitin Ouvrie^ 



France. 
Holland, 



England. 
ji^nuMe. 



IT 



Brosaels. 
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TttlA. Artist Betld roo t. 

141 Kuu, J.B.i'Uigg^ U. S. 

14» IiiBdimn and Biw Vlwr, • ir<i0WMr» ficikikU 

143 Povlndt of Htfrrinf t ilMcr of 

. thaAHViiioii, • . • • Bk Batu S. ' 

144 Flower Piece, . . . 

145 Freteolifttion of the Viigioi 

146 Suppor at tiw Hqqm of Itifi, 

. Jkom Paol V«roiiiio» . ^ £ lldl«r* 

14T nowerPfeoe, • • • • 

148 Landscape, Evening, , , , LqvM Vervm^ BrnsseL^ 

149 View of Amsterdam, . • • J^J^DhU^ Holland. 

150 JnaUoaaittiiivoiialliiOiiMi • Jsftkpn^IhFw^ . 

Iftl BaqnoatiflgHoBi^talQty^ . BxAtH Vtm Bgtim^ Hblbii& 

151 Landacape, . . , , E.D.Erutwvm YaokdU^^Xioji^. 

152 Marme View, • • « if. i^, HoUand. 

153 SoeiM in a Tureniy * Mm n l m kuff t 

154 Soene on tho loa^ Batdi Mul- 

scape, . . 

155 Portrait of an Did Woman,* • J, Verryt^ Cologno. 

156 VkwontiiaMaMy' • • . ^imt T. Vm Jikm^ HflSlaad. 

157 Tlia Kiniib Gfiiidiry • • • • Bm^ 

153 Tii» Waaliivirmnaii, • • * JK HoOaad. 

156 A Hilly Landscape, . . , G. A, Moihj Holland, 

160 Datch KiU^en^ • • « • Van JfriUg . Gonnaiif • 

163 Amorioa, • ; • . • Jbrnif Cbtr^ Bajginio. 

163 Boy phij ing with a Mouse, . . DiUena, Belgium. 

164 View of a town in HoUandi • ' L*J. Verveer^ Holland. 

165 A Soolal Ghai^ . • » . Mu^aOdt Fomoa, 

166 IWaiB, . • « • StmiJkm. 

1C7 The Knlfo Griader, . . . ff. Van Hovi, Holland. 

168 A Landscape, . • • » A. Lapita, France. : 

163MoatliofaBiwlaHolkBdy • A.WMirjp^ HoUaad* 
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TtCte. Artist. B«eidenoe. 

170 The Contatorc, . . . . Ukhnown^ Phikdelplua. 

171 INNnnut) lUUan CoBtame, » Gupm, fidgUm. 
ITSGwiMFtooe, .... Miu B M, 

173 LttidMMtiM, . . • . ^ . 1M$ 7mm, . Bntttdi. 

174 TjTolesoGirljfroin the ZillcrL Hall, J. W. Wander^ Mamoh. 

175 Midnight £oflectioji0 on a Skull, P, Van Schddm^ Belgium. 

177 Laononu (Exhibltod bjFen^er 

A Co.) Ukhtomj Omtusf. 

178 Kiver View in Holland, . . A. Wal<i<^rp, HoUand. 

179 £atraaoe of a Mosque at Boaette^ F. Bomu^ Belgiom. 
180 

181 FonstSoaie» .... K K JUOtmtbit^ Holland. 

182 A Mother and her Child, . . Schefer, France. 

183 Chribt in the Temple, . . • F.SekffeTf France. 

J M ii y I wTwr, . . . • . ^^^p^M^MPn^ 

185 

188 AH Bainfai* Night, • • • Zoir, 

187 TheFlemiahLawyer, . • . J, Q^Umi^ ^ Belgium. 

188 • - ' • • 

180 Jmdamgiif ..... Solomm Stijftiat^ 

190 PorCnit of Frinoe Fndhmd, . SU' JsMmj^ Mbmm^ 

191 lAndscape, ..... Jacob Mujftdad, 
199 

108 

104 "Battle," . « . . . AxUmio Jkmpesta, 

10a Ilistoricul Landscape, . . . Gasper Jhighet Fousdn,hAQ\Zfd.l^S- 

106 AHead, Hwtm Forlm, bom 1570, died 168^.^ 

107 Interior, ' Jdrian Vtrn (ktads^ K1610, d« 1686. 

108 Siege— Battle, HofM0, tod W«r- 

liOHi • . • . • Jniomb ^Bm^peiia, 

100 

aoo Adoration of the Ki^i, . . €Mo ifiwttfta, boom 1626, died 1718* 

001 Battle^ JmMh fkmputa. 
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Tlflfl^ Aittat; Besldenoe. 

30SIB««^ iifiAmia.Iiiii|Mito,bonil665,dM 

mSasportirithStatiiM, . . MmJdii^iaA,hmkU9&fdMim, 

904 The Tmnplation of St. An^Oumff Pavid TiniUn, bom 1610, died 1694. 

205.Hoadof Um YllgiDy • • • Aridrm dd Sarto Vaiynuoci^ horn 

died 1580. 

206 Pottnit Of Mme. ao MtiatoiKniy JPUrrt Migfim^ 

907 liotQEiarofftForait^ • • • FMicry, bom 1690. 

208 A View in Flanders, . . iSSo^cmum^ti^MKcM^ born 1616, died 1670. 

209 Portrait of Arnold Sooner, . Painted by bimfteli; born 1669, d. 1729. 



210 View on a Lake in SiiitiBiiABd. 




fienevAi 


811 






212 


• 




213 






214 






215 The Flower Giily 




Holland* 






HoOaad. 


217 The Arch of XhrnsoByinBoniey • 




liondon* 


218 Nero and ^aroiBeoB, . • • 


At OoUn, 


France, 


219 * 






2SI0 A Hut In Besnoe, Irwoe^ 


WW ^^^^^WWWmM^ 


Fhuiea. 


921 






222 






223 AGookJBaluiig WAfi»i» . 




IloUand. 


994 BetnmirtyiGttBe, • 


Si S09tf 


Holland. 


925 A Oiri at tbe Cellar Boor, 




Hollaad. 


220 A Girl in an Ancient Hall, 


JI. Sbes, 


Holland. 


227 Loadaoape, . • • . 




Oermany* 


998 Land^pe and Water, « 




Holland. 


990 A Farm in Hdtandy . 


0, iSnoMraM^ 


Holland. 


230 Winter Scene, Skating, 


J. G. ffavs, 


Holland. 


231 ViewinSwitaeiland, 




Switzerland. 


939 The AdnlteieBa at the Feeiof 










Frame. 


233 A Steamer near the Couet, 


G, (7. JRMWMWianf, 


Holland. 
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Title. ' ArUsU Eefildeneft, 

234 BottleofLeipsioinie^, • . Jmdenekmidif France. 



Landsoap«, vi«w of % Ldto wad 

Alps, Ttppin^f 

S37 Portrait of Chief J u&tioe Marahall J, £» Muiit^ 
Z$B OorpM of A Fomalo driven ashore 
defenM aftinst the tttaek 

of fln eagle by two iialier- 

« r 

mon'ft dogs, . . • • John Mi/oerdmh^ 
SS9 CairiBtFludoiaiigtheAdiiUeieM^ M^Siptoi^ 



941 

243 

MaFuaiLoKd Lovely • • 



246 Louis XHL, (for sale by H.. 
Whittemoie, ofBoe IS), • 

247 



249 Ann of Aostria, wife of Louis 
Xin., (for sale by H. Whitte- 
noie, oflBos • • • 



261 

253 Landscape on Panel, . 

253 The Wreckers, 

254 Tlie Fsiiy in the Grotto^ 



256 Sheep Shearing:, • • 

257 View of a Canul iu iioUandf 

258 Hadonnesnd Child, . . 



Devotion, . 



Switzerland • 
United Statea. 



HoUanda 
Vhuiee. 



. Schelfhout^ * Holland. 

. . Mnmmi, Jla|3r» 

. it A. A. JTnipf Holland. 

• A. Waldorf, ' Holland. 

• A,JkL»CroWf - Bome. 

■ * 

• Oi Verry^ • Germany 
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41 



titta. 

9tl Th« llendioaiit, 

MOphalitf • . . 
916 The Witoh of Bhidory 

366 Eocky Landiicapei • 

267 Landscape, • • 

368 The Holy Weraeo ftt the 
of Christ, . 



• Ooipy/fvmMmllimmUi Qemuuiy. 

, M. JJe Marn6f€f Brussels. 

. M^Iinet, Heidelbeig. 
Tomb 



370 
371 
373 
373 
374 

275 
376 
3T7 
878 

279 
380 
881 



Head of ii Bull, 

Female Portrait, 

Child end Dove^ portniti 

Dktorbed Loven» 

ArtemesiA Driuking the Ashee 
of her HuBbond, . 



View of a Dotoh Town, 

Uarina View, . • • 

Judith tHth the Heed of 
femes, . . • 



383 

384 
868 

386 
387 



Landscape, 
Victor EmaQttel, king of 

dinia, . 
Still Water Scene, 

River by Moonlight, . 
Mother and Child, • 



a 



Hole- 



Oonirad EUU^ 



■ 



Holland. 
Nnrcmbeiig, 
New York. 



Itaty. 

Muiiicl^. 



CM. W.Monffertf Holland. 



Taiin. 
HoBand. 

Cologne. 
Holland. 
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Yrnxuh 8<|afidnm Marine 



295 
396 
397 



Game, 0*JkCbef^ 

A Monk PAMhinir at tlw OoU- 

. . . ... Itmrh, . 



399 
300 

aoi 



303 
304 



F^raaoe. 

HoUaad. 
England. 



CasUe and Winter Landscape, . F» Z. Bu/jfg«M^ 

Y\«m at Capri, « . ■ • AUtgnf^ 

The AnataittitthiaBtiidiio. , Vinter^ 

liary Magdalen, . MMtto^ • 

The Madonna del Trono, oapied 

from Penigino, • • * G, Maazol'mi^ 
ABidain^e Wooda, • » Mkmilim^ 



306 A very anoieat Ituliuii Pamtiiig, Gi/oUo t 
307 

309 Mirada of St. Anthony, in an 

Antique FMme^ • , • UfioMm^ 

909 Tobias and the Angel, • JMmmi^ 

310 Portrait of Pope Juliaa XL, fjrom 

fiaphael, • . fl'twwMil JfaawBi^ 

311 Colombna at the Mio&aateiy' of ' 

Babida, in Spain, . .X. £erlin^ieri, 

313 

313 The TtoiptBtioa of Christ, • J%mmp, 

314 Ghriatopher Ooliimhiia at Sale- 

315 

816 Fleur De Marie, from the Mys- 
teries of Paris, • O. Berti^ 

317 Yffl^e J^daeape, Bviiitog, • A* Ziaw p w t i r , 



Holland. 
Franoe.* 
Frankfort. 
Spain. 

Komo. 
Holland. 



Italy. ' 
Italy. 

Botne. 
Genoa. 

Dasaeldorf^ 
TVanoe. 



Florence. 
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Tlfl& 

318 Flowere, .... 

310 Coatempt) 

Sin landMipe, 

3SW Luicboftpe witii Books, 

321 Joseph Sold by his Brethren, 

m OSri Belamiog from Maikcft, 
393 Btagf ..... 
324 Winter Landscape, . 
325 



337 OapidandPnycihe, • • 

328 

329 Bevolation of Palermo in 1848» 

330 Doath of an Italian Tdimteer, 

331 Landscape, • • 
332 

333 Moonlight Soene on Panel» 

334 Fiflluiiir flmaok, Normandy, 

335 Mary Magdalen (Original,) 
3M Ibiino Viow, • • • 



338 



341 
342 



344 



St Martin de CLose in the Dan 

phinte, • • • 
An <M Ship Stranded, 
Portrait of a Boy, 



A Woman Spinning, 
David oalming Saol, 1^ the 
Bonnd of his Harp, 

Tho Arch of Janus, in Rome 
daring an overflow of the 



Arttst. 



Eesidence* 

Anatria. 
Tnritt* 

Italy. 



Jong IM Wett, {PvpU 

MfmbnunU^) Qermany. 
MB(>99f HoUand. 
Vkinmmf ^ Qermany. 
J3, a Koeioei, Holland. 



Giacomo, 
P. 



Genoa. 

florenoe. 

Florenoe* 

Munich. 

HoUand.' 
IVanoe. 
Italy. 
Holland. 



Franofti 

Holland* 

France. 

Hollandi 
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mOit. Artiat BMideDoe. 

345 # 

346 ImnOMmf, • • • . Mgrn^er^ . Gemuui/. 
347 



349 

350 Terrain Ferry and Hnieok Om- 

tle^ North Walee, . • • Oomdim Vminh SBfUnd. 

361 llMViU^MaajktberToilfili RStimm, OenMi^r*. 

369 TIm ChUdfea of FnraonlMiif , • Jhro/utor Ok, SMm^ Gcmunij* 

353 Greeks at Missolon^^hi, . , Perignon^ France. 

354 Bathing in the Country, . • O. Berti^ Florence. 

366 Onmp^ AaetoDlPeinHiif/ . Vmrm^4^QmotL . Qonoi* 

• • • > 

9B6 Sono ftom tho BegiMi^ OpMi, ZtfUumim BdL^ London* 
357 



The Ketum of Kegaiu4 to Qwr* 

thage, Cammiu^eiriu ' Rome. 

[The story which forms the Rubject of this piece is too well known to require 
repetition ; but the painting e;illo for a few remarks, as one of the best speoi- 
mcna of tlic modern classic school in Italy. Cammuccini died about twelve 
years ago, at an advanced age, and bliaring with Benvenuti, of Florence, the 
reputation of the greatest Italian painter of fala time. HHi works are very 
nnmeioiui, jdmoit all of ttiem hialorioil, and nuoiy of tbem upon aid^jMti 
whioli, bowOTor vneaggeativo they loenii to ua, are atiU perlbetlj natonl 
for a Boinan« Moat of hia paiatiiiga fromfioinaa hiatory are widelj Inown by 
•Dgn^dnga mado under hia own eye. Hla style ia pnro and oorreot, wMi a 
atrong tonden<7 to mannerism, particularly in tho gronpillig of hia figures and 
in the management of drapery. His drawing ia aooanle and fine, though not 
bold or free. In his earlier paintings the coloring was good, but in his later 
pieces ho fell into m Rrtiflcial style of contrastB, which is very disagreeable. 
In invention lie displayed fi fertility which wonld have given him a high r^nk, 
if there were liiore inHjjiration or wpoiitanelty about it. But his groups recall 
other works somewhat too often, and hiH figures are evident elaborations of 
suggested ideas; yet, though not au origiiial gonius, Gammucoini was an artist 
of a high order, and hia worka will alwaya hold, an ^inent pla?c among the 
Itslian paintinga of the nlnoteenth oantury.] 

359 

SAO The Guitar Player, , . , ^. Btrtif - Florence. 

361 

868LmidiMp9, . ^ M^BmOiomt • GbiMidaWert. 
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13M» AUgliiMi tMag Imim of 
• Ui "IVuiiflf on going i&lo 



OiqiatH, 



364 



367 

3M VinralGUflBOii,iMir|l«lti| • JLiM; 



370 - 

371 

373 Vliirof • 8eKport|- 
374 

379 NMpolitMl Gkiiwry 



• ♦ 



STT Mui^io, Mathematical foBtnt- 
ments, Books, <S^., oo Tables 
37ii BiaohMpfMiM toaamiii^ » €fkupmoObiiM, 

... 

380 Mountain Landscape, • • O. Lh VriMf 

38 1 Borneo and JoUet, « • • ^ CUin, 



388 Venus Rising from the Waves, Siembruek^ 

389 Landscape, near Villa d^Amj, Jmtin, Ouvrie^ 
380 Q'id BeUing « • • F<m .^obtNU, 
3tt Giottpy Itdiaa gisl with lainbi . AHMmm^ 

. 393 Sunrise, « • • • * Pdffrcm^ 



FiaiMt. 

Holland, 
franoe. 



384 Jean Jacquea Rouaaeau, . . H. Vlger DuvifffhO*^ France, 

385 Boya and Cat, . . . Arm/ind^ France. 
383 Baini of GaatU Boehe, GhioaM, Pdtr JhuOim'f ftaaoo. 



Berlin. 
France, 



Holland. 
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803 Landscape, Swias Sonmyt « 
394 Flowers, . • , . . 
89& Tbe If <8aii£(e, • • • • 

396 lAiiiice and Speadi • 

397 The Mnsad Vender, . 

398 Child takiug n tlioni from the 

foot of aSiiepkercl, • • 

399 Landaeape, • • 

400 Shepherd leoeivhig inatmatton 

on the Kccdi^, 

401 Bass Bock, Frith of f'ortb, Scot- 

hindf • • • • • 
40!l€M«leinA8tftUe, • « .* 
403 

404 Brigands in a T&vem, 



ArUrt. 

Addaid-c JHelrk^ 

CummadSj 
Gummade, 

Augustus Vachaf 



Heidalhair* 

Germany. 

Florence. 



HoUaod. 

France. 
Cologne. 

France. 

Hambnig. 
HolUuid* 

Germany, 
lionioh. 



dOftSaoantala, ^JBto, 

[The atlbject of this pieoe is taken from a Sanscrit drama. The pieoo itaelf 
Is a copy of a picture by Risdel, which was exhibited in Borne In 1880, wlnnfaig 
muob oommendation fbr its eolorlQg.] 



406 Interior of • Chnnh, • ' • 

407 Arianna with the Batyrs, • 
408 

409 
410 

411 Martin Lnthcr, before the Diet of 
AN'orms, , . . . . 



Qarmaay. 

Florence. 



A. Vaii Felt. 



Holland. 



[No act oi Luther's life was more characteristic of his bold spirit and firm 
convictions than his appearance before the Diet of Worms on the 17th aud 
18th of April, 1521. To liiJi friends who, mindful of the conduct of the Council 
of Constance, had adviaed him nol to go, he replied, ^< that he would go, even 
if there, were aa many devila in Worma aa tharo wove tilea on ibe boaaetops." 
On faia approfieh to the ei^, the inhabitanta hurried oat to meet bim in greater 
numbers than had oome together ibr the solemn entranoe of the Bmpeior. 
The ball of the Diet was filled, friends and enemies mixed np together. Chadts 
waa present, in the pomp of imperial migeaty* Girolamo Alaandio represented 
the church as Papal Nuncio. Bishops, clectora, and nobles were ranged in the 
order of tbebr dignity* Tbe ChaneeUor of the Arohbialtop of T^vea, John 
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Title. ASIM, BM&Mt. 

ftb Ejk, aded as interrogator. Lather was introdaced by Ifushal Count 
Piq^penheim* ond told that he mnat.aimply atuwier the qaestiooa aaked him, 
withont entering into any discnasion. ^ IVom the thronged galleriea he oonld 
hear the Toicee of hb friends, eihortisg him not to fear those who can kill the 
body only, and mingled with these oame the hisses and reproaohea of his 
enemies. On the first day he merely asked for time to answer the questions : 
on the second— the subject of this painting— he replied at length, closing with 
ft firm imd dignified ndinonition to the young Rtipcror not to act incautionsly 
and hastily in this beginning of his reign. The orator of the Assembly told 
him, in severe terms, tliat he had not answered to the j .ir{ ose, but must say, 
categorically, whether he would retract his opinions or not. In a few dignified 
words, he refused to retract anything, unless his conscience were subdued to 
the Word of Ctod; and then added in. German, for thns ihr he liad spoken in 
Irfttin, " Here I take my stand : I can do no other : God be tny help. Ainen.'*] 

412 

413 Costume of Peasant Girl of Bora, 

Naples, • . • , • • livMew^imtnf Borne. 

414 Landscape^ . . . , ^ , G. Saal^ Germany. 

415 Mythological Groups • « • C* Hautmnanf Gennany. 

416 The Paoha and Gnlnare, Scene 

fh>m the Corsair, . . , F. T^Hurlstone^ England. 

417 liandscape, £ikMrdS(iiiltiiAt - Monioh. 

418 Cattle, J. Byh^ Holland. . 

410 Antamn, • • • • . Qrwid^ Germany. 

420 ^ 

431 Interior of a JPoiest, , . . ^, W.&Mrmtr^ Dllsseldorf. 

49a 

423 The JesUng Sportsman, • • ^ J9. Sonimismdi DOsseldorf. 

494 Hindoo jGrirl drawing water, . A, PUm^ DOaseldorf. 

425 Rhenish Kitohen, • • • Btrmm Jtm^ /SbM^D&sseldorf. 

426 

427 Fox and Duok, . • . * F. R, JTappel, Dbsseldorf. 

428 WestphaliaF^inn, * . I^todore Abobn, Bosseldo^ 
428 

430 Sunset on the Lake of Geneva, . William Port maa^ Diisseldorf. 

481 The Good Samaritan, . . . MoriU BOsseldorf. 

r 
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432 

435 Swedish ri^ihorman, . , , M, Laraoi^ PuweldorC 

4M £l0lieniuu&*s Hat on Viiei . • Cft*. IfiiSfM', G«niMti7. 

437 FamSly BtvotioiiB, • db. JKfSfMT, Oannuqr. 
4S8 

439 Italian Singers, .... Jo^j^lkFiy^ Dusseidor^ 

440 CtuiBtMbd khoTwo DiMijplMafe 

IminMis, , . • • JMiHMMI^ DItamldofll ' 

441 Italian Duicersi . . • . Joseph Fa/y^ Dtkaseldorf. 

443 Peasants in an Inn dividing a 

LotteiyPxiie, • • • J, P> Eumukm^ DtuMeldar& 

[A Bccnc in a German Imu The principal llgiir6 is busied in ooontiiig onfefhs 
money for didtribation, while his companions, standing or sitting, BOROIUld 
him in varioua attitude?, with their Attention divided between the monejand 
the pirepeialiona for acaroose.] 

448 

444 WeetphaliwilCll, . . TlmitHNMbm^ I>toteldoi£ 

445 Landscape in the Environs of 

Bfiuweldorfy • • • • Caspar Sohm^ DQsseldoft 
440 lEiU In the Woods, . . . ^.ZMb,- mmMMt 
447 Oistle of fironenbeig, in Den- 
mark, JC. Zarsonf Busseldorf. 

448 

440 Yard in the CattU Of £a% on tlio 

Moselle, . . . Jlkm m mf ^ DtaeldoKC 

450 Chidcen surprised by ft lltohet| F, J?. Bappel, B&saeldor^ 

451 Monntain Bridge, • • • Jungheim^ Dfisscldorf. 

452 Winter Landsoape, • • • J,Q* Lamg^^ Pftaaeldoii; 

453 Shipwreek, . . . • « J! mmimk^ IMkaaeUiorf: 
494 Marble WeU of Uttsmberg, near 

Salaboig, Gcutj^ Sdhtmm^ ^ Di!kafleldor& 

455 
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Artist 



49 



DOflwldort 



BOaseldorl* 



DfiBsddorf. 



George Jai/in, 



JKkMMldorIL 
DfittHldozfl 



456 WolfwitfhhkPi^qr attacked 1^ 

Dog8» F,S,£aammit§, 

457 Winter View of mghmter G«te 

near Amsterdam, . . . C. Adlo£\ 

458 Diiicovery ol' the deud body of 

GoBtaTiiB Adolphna after the 

Batae of LUtaeii, • . • RQmtSMa^j 

fGostaviu had already been wounded in the aim when e aeoond aboft atmok 
Um« I have got enough, brother,*' he aald to the Pake of Lnnenbnrg, who 
was "a»?e yourself;'* and ainUng ftom his horse, 

pieroed by new wounds, and ftmukea by all lUs attendants, he breethed his 
last nnder the hands of the Croats. After the battle his Tiotorioiu army 
sought the body of their king. They jfoond it amid the eommon dead, 
bruised by horses' hoofs, stripped of its ornaments and clothes, and so dis- 
figured "by wounds that those who know him best were at a loss to recognize 
it. A great stone, near the spot where he fell, was long called the Stone of 
the Swede."] 

459 Lan^sQi^ in Lower Germany, . (ihotg^ Mm^ 

460 A Forest lAn, . . • . WUUam Khk^ 
4«1 

462 The Landgrave of Tliaringen, 
Fredeiiek, with the bitten 

• ' ^sheek, B^^tgtrt^ 

468 Flora Mclvor and ICatkieen wiut- 

ing for Waverly, . • * Blanks 

464 lake Seeneiy, . * . . B,8Mb^ 
646 The Bising Thnndemtorai, . Auffwim WAtr^ 

465 Mountain Views la Norway, . Emo Q-ude^ 
466 

467 ion by a Brook, • • • 

466 Winter Soene in Holland, 

409 LiiTidscapo in tho Mountains, 

470 ^ianii and her Kymphs in the 

Bath, Prqfmor Sdhn^ 

471 The Sing^ Lasaon, • • JanphSimmj 
472 



DOaaetdorf. 

Dflsseldorf. 
BlUfleldoifi 
BCksaeldorfl 

Dusseidoril 

Dflssetdort 
Dttsseldorfi 

Buaaeldorfl 

Bttssaldocf: 
Bttsseldof^ 
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Titk. 


Attbt 




473 Soene in a Bdioolroom lirom tiie 






Jobsiade, a Gcruiau coiruc 






poem. See also No. 431 • 


J, P. MasenGleveff ' . 


DOsseldort 


474 Italian Woman Flajing with 










Dftaaeldorfl 


475 Mill in the dale, .... 


George Jabm^ 


1> LUdeldorf. 


476 The AdmiraL T&idng Leave of 






hisWife) • . ; • 




DItaseldovf. 


477 FoTost Soene, .... 




Dfk88eldor£ 


478 View of a Dutch Harbor, . 


a Adlqf, 


D&sseldorf. 


479 Avenue in Aotamn, • . • 


George Jabin, 


Dtlfl8eldoi£ 


480 Penpeolive View, «- 


L (7. Laenqe^ 


BiluseldorfL 


481 Jeronimns Jobs, aNight Watoli, 


J. P. JSTatendeWj 


Bfisseldokl 


482 The Faithful Watchman, . 


Fred, Maxell, 


Dusseldorf. 


483 Deputation of Workmen be&re 






the City Cooncil, • • 


J„ P, Biueneilever, 


BfkMoldorll 



[This is a very remarkable picture, botli us a work of url iuul a historical 
record. Eighteen hundred and forty-eight saw many of these scenes, in which 
the ruler WBa brought, for the first time, fiioe to ftoe with the people. The chtno- 
tar of the memben of the oonndi reveals itself in their &oes, and reqiuies no 
explanation. The aoene in the sqnare, too, where' a popular leader is haiaiign- 
ing the mnltitnde, is perfectly intelligible. Bat in the group at the door do 
not pass lighUy over the ddlfol discrimination of the artist* Observe the 
leader — bold, self-possessed, and ainoere. Observe the figure just behind 
twisting his moustache with his fingers. What a contrast to the earnest d^- 
nity of the speaker, and how truthfully the rum bottle peering from his pocket, 
tells what kind of fVeedom he n^ka for. Then behind thorn nil, the wire pull- 
er whippcrin^: words of impatience from his covert hi tiie back ground. The 
groupmg, study of heads, and all the artistic detaiis, wiU rict^y repay a care- 
ful examination.] 

48ft The CaUbreae, . • ... Polat^ fiomA. 
488 
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RE-OP£NIN.a 

OF THE 

C K Y S T A L P.A L A C £, 

FOR THB 

EXHIBraON OP THE INDUSTRY OP ALL NATION 
fjrVvm th^ywD York Wbnm, Ma^6,mL} 

— 

TEOCESSION TO THE PALACE. 

VKSTi:r:i'A^" the New- York Crystnl Pjilace for flic Kxliiljition of 
t'to iTiduhtry of rII Nations Avns rc -inaugurated, the ceremonies 
on the occasion being conducted with great spirit, and in a man- 
ner worthy of the enterprise. * # • # 



AT THE PALAOEw 

We arrived at the Palace at twelve o'clock, and found a large 
crowd, composed in great part of ladies. 

The head of the procession reached the Palace at lialf past 
twi'lvc, entering from the Sixth-avenue entrance. The view at 
the moment taken froiu the stand, if it could have been daguer- 
reotype d iu colors, would have made a picture worth a voyage to 
louk at. 

All of the front of the galleries, all the great stairways and 
portions of the lower floor, were crowded with bright faces of 
beauty and intelligence shining amid the gay colors of the pre- 
sent fashion of ladies^ dresses. 
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The speakers' stand was placed upon a raised platform in the 
East Nave just under the outer rim of the dome. Immediately 
under the centre of the dome, where the equestrian statue of 
Washington stood, a large fountain has been placed, in the centre 
of which stands a colossal figure, twelve feet io height, standing 
upon a rook six feet Iiigh. The figure represents America. In 
the right hand is a spear piercing the rock, from which the wa- 
ter giuhes forth ; and in the left hand the figure holds a wreath 
- of laurel oyer the water. The artists were Messrs. Bon hp and 
MuLLER ; the former is a pupil of the celebrated Thorwal&dex. 
This statue was suggested by the architect, Georob Carstknsek. 
and executed in the Crystal Palace in six days. 

The ceremonies commenced precisely at a quarter to one 
o'clock, with music and the singiug of the following 



PEIZE 0D£, 

BT WILLIAM 1MM8 WALL4CK. 

Lo ! tho transitory darkiiesH 

From our Palaoo floata away ; 
Lo ! the glorious gems of Genius 

Glitter in the lising day. 

See again the mighty Nations 

Meet and cUisp onch otlu rs palms, 
And by Labor's glowing aitur 

lift on high aooording^ pBiJmB. 

Here behold the true Evangel ! 

Not from War may Earth inorease; 
God hiis stumped liis shining patent 

Only on the brow of Peace. 

Only by the arm of Labor, 

Swinging to Invention's chime, 
Can the Nations build their Eden 

In the wilderness of l^mo. 

Nations I hear that mighty music 

Boiling throiigh the mountaiu-bani— 
Planting deserts, bridging oceans, 

Marrying tho djoral starB : 

Telling: that our CryBtal Palace 

Gloriiies the joyous sod — 
Makinfr Man. with Art and Natnre, 
. Worthy of the Bnilder^God ! 

Nations ! then rejoice that darkncsa 

From our Palace floats fiway, 
And the glowing gems of Genius 
Glitter in the light of day ! 

The effect produced upon the audienee hy the music forcsha- 
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dowB the success of keeping up that source of enjoyment for the 
million as long as the Exhibition may be kept open. 

PKAYER BY THE IIKV. MR. HOVEY. 

After the Ode was sung, the following Prayer was made by 
Rev. Mr. Hovey : 

Oh, Lord! Thott art God! Qod over all, and blessed for ever- 
more. Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, an<l to Thy dominion 
there is no end. Thy power is omnipotent, and Thy presence is om- 
iiT] rosoncc. We render to Thee our sincere and hearty thanks, that 
wc are still the monuments of Thy mercy ; that we are still permitted 
to exist in this world of hope, of light and life. We thank Thee, our 
Father, for all that Thou art doing for us ; for all the improvements 
that Thou art carr^^ing forward in this world ; for all that Thou hast 
done, and for all that Thou wilt do | for displays of Thy grace and 
mercy. We pray that Thou wilt cause Thy blessing to descend upon 
uSj and all the exercises of tliis occasion. We pray that Thou wilt be 
with us, and smile upon us, and do us good. We pray thnt we may 
have hearts to trace to that goodness and mercy everj- improvement ' 
that takes place in the world ; and as we see around us so much that 
is calculated to bless our race, and to make us comfortable and happy, 
to advance ns in ctvilizalion— we pray that we may trace it all to Thy 
goodness, to Thy mercy, and to render to Th&e according to all tifie 
benefits that we receive. It is not because wc deserve these blesKngs, 
that Thou dost bestow them. It is of Thy rich grace and mercy 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Oh, let Thy blessing descend, and 
Thy banner over us be love. We pray that Thou wilt cause us to 
thrive under Thy shadow, and here to receive the blessings that we 
need from Infinite Fulness. 

These favors we ask, 0 Lord our God ! in the name of Him who 
taught us to pray, saying: ^ Our Father who art in hcmren, hallowed 
be Thy name ; Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. Give us day by day our daily bread. Forgive us our 
sins, as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lend not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory for ever. Amen." 

A Grand Chorus was next sung. Everybody in the immense 
audience could hear the music, while not one in ten knew wheth- 
er tlie prayer or half the speeches were niade in the £nglish| 
French, Turkish, or Kussian language. 

MB. BARNUIsrS SF££CH. 

After the Chorus, the following speech was made by the 
President of the Association, P. T. Baknuh : 

Fellow-Citizens: — This is 07ir Congress of Peace. This is our 
popular Coronation of Labor. We leave it to others to erect their 
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monumentf? to the swonl. Let them hlnzon in the pap:cs of history* 
the " fossil j)(>etrv " of names written only in human blood, and crown 
with laurel only the f;emus of destruction. We have a prouder and 
holier mission. I>o it ours to dedicate tliis temple to Human Indus- 
iary — to celebrvte tho ^ peaceful victories of Toil and Skill — to plaoe 
among the imperishable records of the earth this liTing eulogy of a 
wiser a^e, and a Cbristiaa people. My friends ! this is eminently a 
" Christian " as well as a Crj-stal Palace — ^for God himself wns the 
first artifici^r. He ennobled Labor by llis own original example : and 
in settinp: u\) this Altar to X'^niTcr.sal Production, we have but made a 
finite copy of llis intinite woric, and done it up iu gUkss and iron, as a 
gift-hymn for worshipping Humanity. Instead of smoking battle- 
fields^ we haTe the ftiraaoe^ with its breath of flre, moulding the stab- 
bom iron to Its work of peace. The merry ring of the anvil is our 
substitute for the rolling drum. Tho gigantic steam engine supplies 
us with creative thunder ; while God's own lightninp:, snatched fi-om 
its sun-path in the sky, and hfirnessed to the car of trade, telegraphs 
our thoughts from pole to pole, and speaks in every tonp:!ie the elo- 
quent language of Industry. Every a^e has its hero. We must have 
ours. The Past points to its lionaparte and Wellington. The public 
debts of nations live to plead their cUums to immorlaUity as bene&o- 
tors of .mankind. The Present whispers in the ear of Fame the names 
of Monge, of Hoe, of Collins, and troir compeers ; and it will syllable 
yet the name of many a gifted representative of Labor, with whom 
this occasion has surrounded me. These, and such as these, are mir 
heroes. To ^lorsc we owe that "still, small voice." which murmiu^ 
alonj^ its prison-wires our slightest command, and morlvs at time and dis- 
tance. Collins ha.s bridged for us the turbulent oc^au, with a palace-way 
of boats. Hoe has accomplished what Aidumedes could not) and m tlw 
Monster Press, has given us the fulcrum and the lever that^ spite of 
tyrant voice and hope, now moves the world, while the bmlders of 
this universe of thoughts, reserving for us the culminating glory of the 
age, have tauj^ht us how to >>ind tojrether the East and tno West in 
the cords of mutual production ; to unite the ambition df the swelter- 
ing tropics and the shiveriu}^ North, iu one grand etibrt to produce a 
home where every man may find a welcome for the product of hLs 
head and hands, regardless of his hue, his oountry^ or his rel%;ion. In 
conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, let me mentioiL that the Directors 
of this Association, in establishing the Crystal Palace as a permanent 
institution, have resolved to make the occasion an interesting epoch in 
the memory of the inventors and nrtifioers generally thronprhout the 
world. With this view, I have been authorized to announce the fol- 
lowing incentives to the development of mechanical ingcnuity^ and cre- 
ative art : 

The Association oflers a prize of a Gold MedaL costing one thon- 
sand dollars, or its equivalent in cash, if preferred, for the most useful 
and valuable Invention or Discovery which shall have been patented 

or entered in the United States Patent Office, during the year closing 
the first day of December next, provided only thnt the said Invention 
or Discovery, by specimen, model, or product, shall have, mA^ ntiDp^ 
been exhibited in the Crystal Palace. 
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Second. A Gold Medal, costing one thousand dollars, or its equiva- 
lent in cash, to the Artist whose work, having been exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace during the three months closing on the first day of De- 
cember next, shall be deemed most worthy of such testimoniaL 

Third, Five medals, costmg one hundred dollars eaeh, or their 
equivalent in cash, if preferred, to the five inventors, whose inyentlons 
in the various departments of useful arts, patented, entered, or caveat-' 
ed Avithin the year, and exhibited in the Crystal Palace as aforesaid, 
shall l)c adjudged most worthy of .such testimonials next after the one 
adjudged most excellent, as aforesaid. 

Fourth^ Five medals, costing one hundred dollars each, or their 
eqm^alent in plate or cash, if preferred, to the five artists whose ori^ 
nal works, completed smce the first opening of the Crystal Palace, and 
exhibited ther^n as aforesiud, shall be adjudged most worthy of such 
distinction next after the most excellent, as aforesaid. 

The ablest and most respectable Jury or Juries that can be select- 
ed, shall be appointed to examine critically the several articles exhib- 
ited, and award the prizes mentioned. The Directors will proceed, as 
early as practicable, to select such Jury or Jurors, and hope to be able 
to announce the appointments on <nr b^ore the first day of June next. 
I am also authorized to announce, that the Association will, in their 
discretion, award medals or diplomas to the exhibitors or inventors of 
such articles as possess merit sufficient to entitle them to such distinc- 
tion. By stimulants like these, ladies and gentlemen, we hope to 
bring forth our new race of heroes — heroes in art — conquerors upon 
the battle-field of labor — victors in the sublime struggle of handicraft 
and intellect with ignorance and inertia. We hope to make such he- 
roes of you, industrials, who listen to me — ^to immortahze you in the 
immortalization of our age and nation. And, if we cannot have you 
canonized in Notre Dame or St. Paul's, we shall find you a resting- 
pkoe in the cathedral-cloisters of the human heart, wherever Genius 
may be known, or Science may win a hopeful idolater* (Mr, Bar- 
num was frequently interrupted by loud applause.) 

I cannot conclude these remarks, without reading to you a short 
extract from a morning paper, printed this morning in the city of New 
York, in which our Directors most unanimously coincide : 

" Wo trust tho day is not distant, when tho several trades of our city will 
invite th^r brethren of the vidnity to meet them fat nn eveniniar's inetracdon 
and recreation in the Crystal Palace — when the Carpenters and Iloiiso-Johiers, 
on an cvcninpj designated by their organized society or focieties in this city— 
tbc Irou-workcrs on another — tho Masons and I'lattterers on another — the work- 
ers in Leather on another — the Firemen perhaps on another — shall assemblo 
with their wives and children at the Crystal Palace, to examine its objects of 
interest, extend and improve their mutual act^uaiutanccships, listen to an Ad- 
dress (if they choose) by some speaker of their own choice, and thus combine 
inatructioii with rational and elevatinf; enjoyment. All that the Crystal Palace 
has yet been, is l)ut a beirinninf? of what it shall be, if our citizens, whom it is 
calculated to benefit, shall see fit to manifest a proper interest in its well-beiu^." 

We hm great satisfiiction in adding, that the ^blicp^ss through- 
out the TTnion, have given their co-operation to tins magnificent enter- 
prise, with, perhaps, a possible single exception in the oily of New- 
York. 
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Tiiis .sf«cccli, particularly the part suggestive of visits from 
all the traucd of the city, in which they shall invite their breth- 
ren in other cities to join them, and thus become mutually ao- 
(^uaintod, gave the aurlienco c^rcat satisfaction. 

Mr. Barnum's f:pei;ch ^yil.s followed b}^ the soft music of the 
flute, by M. Diiouet, whiclr, notwithstanding^ the iiumense spaco 
it had to iiil, gave the audience extreme delight 

JUDGE CAMPBELL'S SPEECIL 

The next speech was l)y Judrre W. W. Campbell. He was 
ii'troduerd by Mr. l^aninni, and the tirst few words of his ad- 
dri >s Ivil tho a'ulienee to think that in it they would find but lit- 
\]r to inlcKst them. How they were disappointed, may be 
jud«£Cil by the following words : 

'I . riiiisiDENT AND Gentlemen : — It is recorded in ancient 
mythclo^^y, that when Vulcan cleared the head of Jupiter, Mmerva 
stepped forth, full grown, and dad in armor. She struck the earth 
with her sjicar, and the oliTe-tree sprouted. The loom, the spindle^ , 

and the embroidering needle, were also her atttibutes, and with her 
own liands she made tbx* dresses of the p-ods. The painter, the ^nilp- 
tor, and the an hitcct, with the philosopher, tiie poet, and the orator, 
acknowledged her as their tiitehuy deity. She was the Goddess of 
Wisdom. Temples were erected in her honor, and the ruins of the 
Parthenon, which contiuned her statue hj Phiuias, and was dedicated 
to her, still look down upon all that remains of the Athens of old. 
This gorgeous temple, in which we are now assembled, is our Palace 
of Minerva, raised in honor of Labor and of Art. Our youthful 
imaginations were taxed to comprehend the wonderful structure 
reared by the genius of the lamp of Aladdin. But we have lived to 
see the embodiment of the romance of our br»y]iood ; to see fiction 
become reality \ to see how^ Labor and Art have formed and fatihioued 
it, and thus given 

To airy noUiiugB, a local liabltation, and a uamo." 

But while this Palace is a beautiful, it is also a stem reality. The 
intellects which designed, and the hands which wrought it, operated 
in obedience to that command^ imposed upon us at tilie very commence- 
ment of our race. Labor m some /orm or other, intellectual or 

phys'Ical, is not only the duty, but it is the great neressity of man. 
All tiic works of nature proclaim this hiw. The jolling oce.in. 
the running stream, the growing plants, and the movmg air, are a)l 
teachers of labor. The w aters stagnate, and the air becomes noxious, 
and the earth barren, without' motion and change. Nature revels 
and renews herself in the abundance of her life and actiyity. The 
• great Author of the works of Nature, the Creator of us and of a& 
tiruigs, rested, it is said, from the work which he had done, and pro- 
nounced it g^od ^ and the same command which enjoined an oheerr* 
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aiic^i of a day of rest also required from us, the creatures of His moral 
gOYcmmcnt, continued labor for the remaining time^ and promised as 
a reward the seed-time and the harvest, the genial rain and Gunshine. 

Labor thus cxampled and commanded, may well be said to be digni- 
fied. Our attention to-day is chiefly devoted to physical labor as di- 
rected by llic intellectual. Wc are surrounded by art, which i^' >Mit 
the united production of the intellectual and phj'sical labor of man. 
Gathered under this crystal roof ixc some of the most rare and beau- 
tiful specimens of man's handiwork. Here the representative labor of 
mo6t of the civilized nations of the earth may be seen. In this view 
our objects in this day's oommemoration have a peculiar interest. A 
Congress of Nations has been often suggested, and to a cei*tain extent 
carried ont. Combinations of armies and confederation of States have 
been witnessed. The Grecian youth from all pnrts of their country . 
assembled at the Olympic Games, and exhibited feats of strength and 
coiitonded in the race; and occasionally the poet and the historian 
then iirst published the productions of their pens. Separate states 
have had their Fairs of Agriculture and the Mechamc Arts ; but a lair 
where the representative labor of the virorld should he gathered was 
novel, and owed its existence to our age of peace and enterprise. The 
philanthropist fondly hoped that a new era had thus been inaugurated, 
and that " lands intersected by a narrow frith " would no longer ab- 
hor each other." and " moimtains interposed " no more make enemies 
of nations." If perchance the war now rnmmeuced in Europe shall be- 
come general, the " "World's Fairs " will be remembered and cherished 
a^ memorials of a period when all the nations of the earth came toge- 
ther and contend^ not to see who could do the others most harm, 
but who could exhibit the best productions of Labor and Art — ^who 
opuld best illustrate the triumphs of peace. Even in war, let the Crys- 
tal Palaces of Europe stand ; let the rays of the morning snu salute 
them, and the rays of the evening sun gild them ; let them remain as 
emblems of peace and good will to men; and let the sojoiirner and 
stranger even from hostile lands find in them a home and a place of 
refuge, and be safe from the avenger of blood. 

This Palace of ours brings up in strong contrast the present and 
the past. The world was old when here our father.^ first made the 
wild woods ring with their " hymns of lofty cheer." When they first 
touched these shores, it was as if they had landed on a new planet, 
and they styled the country emphatically the " New World." New 
varieties of plants and unknown races of animals were prcFented to 
view, while man was equally strange in complexion, language, and in- 
stitutions. They had homes to erect in the wilderness. They had to 
battle with the elements, and to dispute dominion over the land wi^ 
the Tndian and tiie beasts of prey. Present wants and the struggles 
for the necessary means of subsistence left little time for the cultiva- 
tion of the refinements of civilized life. The land from whence they 
came was far oft* across tempestuous ocffms, and only at lonu: intervals 
came news of the homes, and the kindred and friends they hdd left be- 
hind. The forests were to be hewn down and the earth piade to pro- 
duce her fruits, and the axe, the hoe, and the ploughshare were the in- 
)gruments which they wielded with skill; But standing ^^^^ this day 
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and looking arotrnd on the wied productions of art the contnbatibns 
from different portions of our own wide-spread country, and from 
various and far-off nations of tliu ( arlli, we are struck with the mar- 
vellous clianges wliicii time lias \\rGiipht. JVIodcrn <li-covcries and 
rivilizalion bring the ends of the world topolher; and judging from 
wljat iti now before us, it might be difiieult to determine whether we 
are assembled in the chief city of the western hemisphere, or in one 
of the principal capitals of Europe. If, in those peaceful contests for 
supremacy with the Old World, we have been found wanting in the 
crnnnicntal, but not in the useful— if in these modem Olvmpic games 
of nalioriF — we have not gained the principal victory, we nave at least 
sliown lli.it we have the stren^tli of muscle, and that time and experi- 
ence aioiH' arc necessary to enable us to reach the goal in triumph, 
and win ihc prize. This re-inauguration to-day is an earnest of re- 
newed efiorts to press forward in the race, and to emblazon if possible 
the motto of the great Boman conqueror, tenif vidt^ vici, upon the 
American standard of Labor and of Art 

This speech was followed by a chorus by tliu Hannuiiic So- 
ciety. This was* followed by a piece of iiiubic by Dkouet, execu- 
ted by L. Diu>i:i:j, Jr. 

TIIK REV. T. L. CUTLERS SPEECH. 

The following- speech of tlic Kev. T. L. Cuyler was received 
with uubouuded applause. Mr. Cuyler said : 

You will pardon me, Mr. President, if I feel Fome embarrassment 
to-day, for it is the first time that I ever spoke in a Palace or ever 
took pATt in a coronation. I am Tcry proud to stand up in this rojal 
assemblage, where the men are all native sovereigns, and the queens 
are the queens of beauty, w ho rule us with the sceptre of domestic 
love. T am proud to greet these amba.«^sadors who are here present; 
they are not tith fl noblemen from the Old World bnt ambassadors 
from t lie work-shop, wearing the grand cross of the Legion of Labor — 
the men, 

\\'l;r>f: bro-\v>^ nre \yoX witli lionest sweat, 
\Vlio cain whatever they can," 

Whatever may Le said of former exhibitions, here it shaii not bo said 
that you this morning have made the mistake of omitting the Prince 
<^ Denmark" from the play of Hamlet. It shall not be said to-daj 
that the genius of American Labor comes to his own and his own re- 
ceives him not. It cannot be said that gowns and epaulettes are taking 
the place of the worl-cnian's frock, or that the sword is driving away 
the plougli and the hammer. Artisans of N( w York ! The building 
that covers us is the most graceful structure on this continent. It is 
a perfect dream of beauty. Ihey tcU us that it surpasses its European 
models. But beautiful as is this Mry work of glass and metal, superb 
as swells yonder dome above our heads, blazing at night like a mmia* 
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tUTD sky, yet this building has its chief beauty to me in being one of 
the worlfTs frrandest ffmphi of J^eacc, "While the amiics of Europe 
are measuriug their btreiigth on the battlc-ticld, the soldiers of peace 
shall in this place measure their skill in the productions of art. On this 
spot the States of our firm Union shall compete in generous rivalry. 
W'o meet to mlcome here the shrewd sons of New-Eugland, the land 
where labor haa always been honored, from the days when she sent 
Roger Sherman, the shoemaker, to Congress, down to the time when 
she made her ablest statesman out of the little black Dan, who used 
to water the ioamstors' horses" before his father's doorway in Salis- 
bury. Here we meet to welcome the merr}' inusicians of Lowell, who 
play on their cotton spindles to the tune of twenty uiii lions a year, and 
who find the " waters of the Merrimac better than all the rivers of 
Damascus.'^ Here we will exhibit the products of the Empire State, 
brought Mther oyer the canals which her Clinton du^ and upon her 
steamers which her Fulton invented. We will leiy contributions on 
Quaker Philadelphia, where Franklin pulled his press and Godfrey 
made his quadrants. We will ^end our greetings to Cincinnati, sajring 
ho ! send us the "Greek Shiv( - and the Fisher Boys" which your 
Powers has created ; and we will say to Chicago, send us your " Vir- 
einia iicapers," which cut down the pride of John Jiuil ; and to Caro- 
&ia, said U8 the llruits of those fiddB orer whidi Gen. Greene, the 
blaeksmith, fought the battles of American fireedom. And when the 
fairy Palace is full, and the genius of Art has beckoned hither her 
choicest treasures, when the Congress of nations shall meet here day 
by day, then shall America be nble to vindicate herself from the iinjiist 
sueers and reproaches heaped upon her at the World's Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, two years ago. In closing, and in the presence of the 
man who has done so much for labor, lut me say : 

** Then let our toast bo freely quaffed, 

In water cool and brimming, 
All honor to oil handimft, 
To toiliuag men and women. . 

" Oh ! workmen in yonr brig^ht array, 

Send out your free hostmna, 
"VVe f'clf'brntf' Saint La^t r^sday 
BcatuLli lier starry Luiiuer," 

This was followed hy another perfovmanoe by the band. 

Mr. Barnum now said he wished to introdaoe to the audience 
a celebrated stranger^ by the name of Horaob Gbjseley. Mr. 
Greeley was received by cheers of welcome. He said that he 
held in his hand the following letters, and read that from Dr. 
Tyng as a speounen of the spirit of the whole : 

LETTEBS. 

IHOM THE REV. STEPHEN H. TYNO. 

St. Qeoroe's Reotobt, Monday, April 24, 1854. 
Sot : I should feel it to be a great honor and pleasure to aid iu tho rcXnauffura- 
tioil of the great BaluUtioa of Uie Industry of all Natious. In no aspect of our 
coontav or my Mowmen do I take a deeper infeeraatift than in tiie elevation and 
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honor which tho industry and skill of the laboring classes desenre and receive. 
Beliffion and virtae in the &mily of man are indissolublv bonnd to the industry 

and Honorable Inbor of man. cannot honor tlio liibor of onr freemen too 
highly, and ought not to esteem any remoueration which they actually earn, 
beyond their rights, or rightful eloiin. Better far employ the slaU of men, ana 
elevate their condition, and thus give them the spirit and the ability to elevate 
and support themselves and each other, than wait to relieve their necessities, 
froui the abundance we may accumulate in iheir depression. Tlie one scheme 
may suit the monarehieal distinctions ; the other ought to chamoterize tlie 
Kepnblicun independence nnd cqnality. I rejoice to see that the prospect of 
reiipening of tho Exhibition of Industry is so promising under your presiding 
care and effort. But I much regret that my cn^agemente and probable absence 
from the City will necessarily prevent my unitmg with you, in the exercises of 
the occasion. I am, Sir your most obH 8erv% Stfil^HEN H. TYNG. 
r. T. Barnum, £34., N. Y. 

FROM THE RET. GEO. W. BSTHUME, 

Bbookltn, Tkutday, May 2, 1854. 

MtDearSir: I should be happy to serve you and the Directors of the 
Orystnl Pahu-e, if it were in my power, but I have for the whole of Thursday 
another engugemout of importance which cannot be postponed. Your note has 
just reached me, and I send a messenger immediately with tliis. 

Very rcspcctftally, your ob't serv't, GEO. W. BETHUNE 

F. T. Barnum, Esq. 

FROM THE UiiV. FliANCIS L. HAWKS. 

New- York, Thwtday^ April 20, 1854. 

DsAK Sm : While I am mnch jmtified at the improved prospects of the 
** Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations," and heartily 
desire its prosperity, I am constrained by existing engagements respectfully to 
dedine bemg one of the speakers at the reopening of the Crystal Pataee on tho 
4th of May. It will not be in my power to be present on that occasion, and I 
am happy to know that you have secured the services of such gentlemen as will 
render any little aid I could render quite unnecessary. 

Baapeetfiilly, FRANCIS L. HAWKS. 

P. T. BamQm» Esq. 

FEOM TH£ R£y. 0£0. POTTS. 

New- York. Ma^ Ist, 1864. 
Dear 6m : It would ^ve me muoh pleaanre to oomply with tne wish of the 

Directors of the Exhibition * but a previous and imperative public duty will 
call me away from homo on Wednesaay. I regret this the more, as I feel, in 
common with others, much interest in the success of the Exiiibition. 

Convey to tho IMreotors mj adcnowledgments fxa the com^ I ment they 
have paid me. Yours, respectmlly, GEO. POUS. 

To P. T. Barnam« Esq., Pres^ <&o., i&o. 

FROM PROF. B. 8ILLIMAN. 

Nxw-fi[&VXHy Kay 2, 1864. 
Oentlehen : I feei honored by your kind invitation to be preaest on 

Thursday, at the redpenini^ of the Crystal Palace. 

I should have been very happy to attend, had not u public duty here as- 
signed to that day interposed an insuperable obstacle. 

I am much crratified that this grand enterprise has not been Bnffbrci3 to 
die out, and trust that the noble buiidingi replete with the productLona both 
of foreign and domeatio skill, will femiun as a permanent souroe of honor 
and benefit to onr oonatiy. I remiun, gentlemen, very respectfully, your 
obttged servant, B. STlJiTMAN, £toitf. 
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HoEACE Greelbt prefaced his address by abserving tliat it 
had been asked why the ATorkingmen were not present as speak- 
ers. It was the desire of the Committee that speakers of that 
dass should take part in the day's proceedings ; but they were 
not forthcoming at the Committee's desire. He woold be ghul 
to see the workingmen naming an evening, and appointing a 
speaker of their own elass, or not^ and the platform would be 
gladly assigned to them. He then spoke as follows : 

The flicrnity of Labor — the elevation of La1)or — the inherent worth 
and desert of Labor — these are topics on wliich there has been pome 
rhetoric expended ere now. There are said to be ( ti'orls from tiine to 
time put forth, termed Fourth-of-JuIy Orations, in w hich these points 
are oiged with more fervor and poetry than originality. Far be it 
from me to question the dignity or the intrinsic worth of Labor : on 
the contrary, I insist * that the laborer is worthy of his hire ' — that he 
ought to receive that which he has honestly striven for and fwrly earn- 
ed, whether it bo a wreath of laurel, a country's plaudit, or a silver 
dollar. But this I do maintain, here and every where, that so long 
as the Liiborinp; Class eherisli no hearty devotion to nor genninc pride 
in their several callings, but pursue them only because they um.-,t work 
or starve, and because they can find no easier way of gaining a livdi* 
hood, all that is said in laudation of Labor, its dignity and its eminent 
worth, will be out of place and fallacious on any other day than the 
Four th-of- July aforesaid. For there is nothing in Toil of any kind 
thmt ennobles and dignifies it.< votary, unless it be the motive which 
imj)cls him to pursue it. lie who digs ditches for a dollar a day, may 
deserve all praise for devotinf^the money thus earned to the relief of 
distrcss or even the thorough education of his own children} but for 
the work itself he deserves just the dollar a day, and generally takes 
good care not to merit more. 

Tetthe elevation of Labor is no fanatical nor fimtastic idea^ if sought 
throujrh the elevation of the laborer's impulses and aims. In spite of 
the most indisputable Arithmetic, proving War a scourge and the 
soldier's trade a relic of barbarism, the world has always honored, and 
docs to-day honor, the volunteer fighting for his native soil more than 
the digger who cultivates and beautifies it. It does so, not because it 
believes fighting a better business than spachng, for it does not; but 
because there i? a chance, if not a strong presumption, that the soldier 
chose his vocation from a nobler impulse than the ploughman's. Bums 
touched the key-note of true and noble aspiration %vhen he avowed 
that it had lonp: been }ns secretly cherished, inspirmg hope, that he ■* 
might at length Ix^ al)lv io write some song that would do honor to his 
dear native land. Work done in this spirit, though on a tailor's board, 
Is enm>bled and elevating ; while that which is impelled by selflshmwit 
is base and ignoble, though performed in some unperial Kremlin or 
Presidential chair. 
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What the CTr}^Rttil Palaco has to do for Labor, then, is to dignify ft 
byenlargin*^ its coii( e|>tK^n8 uiid elevating? its aims. To-<lay the ap- 
prentice or workmuii in (uir City lr>oks forward to the end of his day'd 
work as the beginning of its enjoyment. He throws down the implc- 
meats of his u£or the moment the dock strikes mx, and nndces hsste 
to prepare for and indulge in the evenhig's rectealitnut Jnd, m older 
that these may be reci-eations, it is essentod that they remind him of 
any thing else than his work. The raree-shoTV, the theatre, the negro 
melodists — too often the grog-shop, ami periiaps the g?\nii!|f!:-]i'>n^f» nhr* 
— secure his ni^!itly attention ; while hartlly one in a hundred devotes 
the evening habitually to sucli observations or studies as would fit 
liim to discharge more admirably tlie duties of the day. In short, the 
great majority of our Laboring Popalation endove e^slms9 tloKMigb 
the hours of Labor only that they may really live after those hours 
shall have passed. 

We are bound to chai^ all thii?. It is high time the artLsan^s talk 
^through the day shall relate no longer to the tragedian's death-scene, 
the comedian's jokes or the dancer's pirouettes of List night, but to the 
newest iuveiitiou or discovery in his own or some kmdred pursuit, or 
in the science wliich underlies them both. It is high time the appren- 
tice should cogitate through the day, not on the posmbility of borrow^ 
ing money wMrewith to spend the evening at the Hippodrome, but 
rather on the practicability of his eflecting an improvement in some 
implement or prowss incident to his vocation, which shall diminish 
labor, iucrea^ o production, and cause him to be recognized as a bene- 
factor oi ius kind. And this^ though not the work c3a day, shall yet 
be accumpUsiied. 

We Americans are a great people — in our own conceit. In our 
blind oonfidence in our ability to da every thing better than :uiy body 
else, we forget to ask why it is, if our artisans are so intelligent aiKl 
skilful, that we receive, not our fashions merely, but our delicate and 

tn^tefid faV)nes also, in p:ood part from Paris — new why it is that, while 
we beat tlie world in steani])oats, we had na edilioes until the building 
of this Palace, that a European critic would not regard as either ser- 
vile plagiarisms or beneath contempt. And even of this Palace, the 
names of the architects were evidently not fashioned for or nooulded by 
Yankee mouths. Jefierson pronounced our architecture tiie acme <^ bad 
taste and wretched execution, and it holds its own very well to this 
day. Subjugated, trampled, impoverished Italy would not endure it. 
Across the Arno, as it rushes from the girdlinii; Apennines, through 
tlie city of Floronee. is tlirown a bridge whidi lias already withstood 
the huods ;uid storms of four centuries, and is safe to outla.stany bridge 
yet built in America by at least a hundred years. Where ai'e our future 
architects now learning to boild such bridges as this? Na^ where are 
the five thousand masons and carpenters of our City proffered oppor- 
' tttnity and instruction which shidl qualify them for ereclang better 
houses than those nightly crumbling and crashing about our ears 7 

The Crystal Palace, should it fulfil the expectations of its friends, 
is to tlie Industry and Art of our City and its vicinity what the Peo- 
ple's College is designed to be to the Agriculture and general Industry 
of our State. I trust the day is uot dibtaut when five thousand me* 
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chnnics shall nicrhtly a.S8cml>le here to listen to elucidations of Archi- 
tcclinw Met hauiCvS and Manufacturing Industry, and of the principles 
and facts of Science which underlie them all. I trust that Chemistry, 
Geology, Metallurgy, and the kindred sciences, are here to be so illus- 
trated, by the help of the treasures which this edifice contains, or will 
gradually collect, that even the IHvoloiu and the ^eaBnre-seekiiig will 
be gradually wetoed from his unedify ing haunts and habits, sad drawn 
hither to tmderstand and acquire ani enjogr* It was but recently that 
BroM-n University awoke to the consciousness that she owed dntie?, 
by viriue of her endowments and position, to others thaii the fortu- 
nate Jew who were able to devote years wholly to her inculcations ; 
and bince tlien a course of Lectures under her auspices to the journey- 
men jewellers of ProTidenoe (the emporium of the manufacture of jewel«> 
ry in America) have been hwd by large audiences of those intelligent 
artisans with equal profit and gratification. So it may be here, not 
for one class only but for all — nay, it shall, it mtist be. If this lizhi- 
bition be but sustained and cherished through its mfancy as it deserves 
to be, tj^e day cannot be distant when the geologist, the chemist, the 
instructor in almost any natural science or art. may find here facilities 
for elucidating the trutiiti of ISiature, which can nowiiere in America be 
paralleled. £q that day refining, spiritualizing Music shall vie with 
Painting, Sculpture, and every other form of appeal to man's sense of 
the Beautiful, in rendering the evening leonlons of the Laboring Class 
of our City nnder this glorious dome, such seasons of blended instruc- 
tion and enjoyment as the world 1ms not yet known. And thus shall 
this grand enterprise move on, new tields of effort, new possibilities of 
achievement, presenting themselves to its managers, as the steady and 
generous patronage of the public shall enable them to provide more 
UberaUy for the satisftctioii of eyery intellectual want, until thou- 
BMids shall come hither from distsnt States and Cities, not merely to 
see bnt to study, listen and acquire^ and until this noble edifice, vast 
as it is, shall be too small for the million trophies of inventive or artis- 
tic triumph which, notwithstanding the openjnp: of Exhibitions like ours 
in other cities, sluill tjc here treasured and displayed. Aid us, friends 
of Industry and Progress ! to render this no dight of &ncy but an as- 
sured and beneficent realization 1 

MR. O'GORMAITS SPEECH. 

After the applause subsided which followed Mr. Grbslet's 
speech, Eicha&d O'Goiii&aii was introduced, and said: 

Mr. Pb£sident : I esteem myself much honored by your invitation 
to take part in the ceremonies of this day. I was not bom in this 
^ city, nor educated here. The best part of my life has been spent far 
away. Yet, New York has been a very happy home to me mr some 
years pa.st. I can say, in all sincerity, that 1 love it, and reerard, with 
fond and grateful interest^ any enterprise by which its welfare and its 
honor can be promoted. The relations of cities to the countries in 
which tbey are placed shonld be. in ill respects, those of sympathy 
and mntuu support There should be between tnem a coromem of 
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intelligence, a constant interchange of modes and habits of thought, 
by means of which both may be strengthened and enriched. In the 
country is fouud, inoi e IViquently perhaps, thai hteni patriotism, that 
uncompromising love < f latherland, by wuich. in times of peril, great 
eyils are averted or great pi mciples sostained. The bnstto and tor-, 
itioil of city life too often eogroBS the ndnd in petty objects, and cor- 
rupt it to merely selfish ends ; whOe, in the quiet homes of simple 
men, % noble enthusiasm often dwells — an angel visitor, unrecognized 
and unvalued, until, in some great hour, the rclostial presence manifests 
itself and guides and inspires the aroused nation. This treasure of 
purer niipulse and more generous purpose, does the country keep in 
Btore. A great city, on the other hand, should be the importer and 
distributor of all that nniusean create, or quickened intellect disoom, 
or skill execute. It uiould be a stoiehoiue of information ; and, as 
the sun collects moisture from the sea^ and distils it in the clouds, 
and scatters it far inland in fertiUzing showers, so should a city gather 
knowledge from abroaf^, nnd condense it and diffuse it throughout the 
land. Such tmdo sliouid there be, in every healthy community, be- 
tween the ciiies and the fields. To facili talc, increase, and enrich it. 
this editice hao arisen, itself a miracle of art, to be the repository ox 
what wonders of h^>or and skill men's hands have wrought in these 
days. It is not now, I am well aware, that New York begins to fulfil 
its duties by this State and this Nation. It has provided schools for 
the young — well stocked libraries for all — books in plenty ; books for 
the theologian — books for the lawyer— books from whose pages the 
poet may draw inspiration, or the statesman learn the story of other 
lands, and conjure up the dead past to speak to him, and give him 
counsel of the future. For all these men, books ai e suthcient teachers. 
They are to them the tokens and the signs of an intsUectoal brotiher- 
Iiood — the currency of an ample and unreserred tnterchai^ of 
thought, by which they teach and leam of one another. But for the 
artisan — the worker in metal, or stone, or wood — books will not suffioJ. 
"\Vhat his fellow-workers did long ago, or wlmt they arc doing in dis- 
tant lands to-day, no wordy description can ever nmke clear to him. 
He must see the work — the thing done belbre his eyes, and study it 
and compare the excelling performance with his own j or else his craft 
remains still a my steiy and a secret to him* Thus must the craftsman 
learn. Thus, in this great school, can he leam. He need not teaTsl 
beyond these walls in quest of knowledge of his craft. Here, assem- 
bled under this roof, are the wonders wrought by their skilful hands, 
the master-workers of all times and from all places, speak to him — 
point to what they have done, and what he may do, ai-ouse in him a 
noble ambition, and teach iiim iiow lal)or, guided by taste, can arise to 
the dignity of art. I kno-w*. Sir, that this nineteenth century is a 
highly popular century and I mean in no way to detract from the 
cfedit due to it, when I venture to suggest that in some leqtects it 
may haye stiH t > learn. It is, no doubt, a progressive century, a fast 
century. Men live fast and die fast, and work fast and think fast, and 
leam fast and move fast. AVe have fast horses, and fa^t ships, and 
fiist men. J am even informed, Hist women too. Speed seems to be 
the prime object. To convey men quickly to their work, and then to 
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get the work quickly done, arc feats on whidi this ftge especially 
plumes itself — and with justice too. All this is very gt)od. To have 
conquered distance, and broken down it.« checks and obstacles — to 
liuve enabled the worker to set himself with ease and rapidity by the 
side of his work, is surely great gain. Yet this is not all. There is 
still something more, and I dften question whether, after all other and 
more modest oenturies have not had better objects and done better 
^ tliuigs. Slow centuries, old fogy centuries one might call them, yet 
very sure for all that ; when men labored not so &st, but well — when 
the work done was well done, and nothing left their hands that was 
not perfect of its kind — a true expression of a soul of symmetry and 
beauty. In such days they built the Parthenon, and set it high on a 
rock^ to be for ever a sign and a trophy of Athens in the eyes of an 
admiring world. In the shadow of that temple's presiding beauty 
np a city of fair women and brave men. Eich hi freedom-^rich 
m every treasure of genius, of sd^ce and of art^ its soldiers were he- 
roes, its statesmen phlloeophers, and its oratora ssges, from whose lips 
fell, in a Innp-uanre of unrivalled melody, the great thoughts that hnve 
since then agitated and inspired mankind. It was summer time with 
human intelligence, and it bloomed in the genial atmosphere of free- 
dom. Patriotism was with the Athenian no occasional impulse, but a 
confirmed habit of sonl. The glad earth repaid with smiles the care 
of the husbandman, and, from end to end, the little Republic blossom- 
ed like a rose. The land of Attica was lovely and beloved. So was 
. it with Athens, while Athens still lived. At last her destiny was ac- 
complished ; the flower of civilization began to droop and wither. An 
hour came when hearts grew cold and hnnd^^ p^ro^v we.ik. A Roman 
fl( i t was in her harbor, and Roman standards overtopped her walls. 
Even then, in that last hour of tiie nation's life, when Athenian swords 
could not save Athenian liberties, Athens, the dtv of temples and pa- 
laoes, stood still unoonquered ana unharmed. The yictoi^ awed and 
softened in the presence of that unimagined excellence of art which on 
all sides met their ey^ stayed their hands, forgot their fury in admi- 
ration, and spared to Greece and to the world those stately mom unents 
of symmetry and grace, on which men still gaze with reverence and 
delight. It is known to most uf you how art, led captive, in the tnun 
of Roman conquest, toiled for new masters, and taught them to raise 
edifices, whose massive s^endor fitly represented the majestic power 
* of the undisputed lords of the earth. Rome fell before the storm of 
northern invasion, and art sickened and lay long as if dead — ^a spell- 
bound Ariel, mute, motionless, and forgotten. Christianity was the 
Prospero that untied the spell and bade the delicate spirit again go 
forth in life and freedom. Since then, art has been a wanderer, tra- 
velling always westward — visiting city after city — beautifying each, 
wid leaving some fair iiiemorial of her stay. Once again, a fearful fu- 
ture lomrs OTer Europe. Once again, we hear the distant surging of 
that fierce torrent that desolated her cities and fiur fields long ago. 
Again, the banks of the D(m and the Vistula resound to the clang of 
arms and the tramp of squadrons hurr)'ing to the South. Again, the 
gentle spirit takes wing, now for a longer llight, and crosses the ocean, 
and alights on your shores. With kindly haoid bid her welcome ; ana 
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in this Mry structure let her find a temple and a home. Let this in- 
stitution Vic permanent in jour City ; erect in it a school of natiro nrt ; 
collect nudvv this roof the worthiest works of painting and sculpture 
within } our reach ; learn architecture of Greece and Rome. Let Pom- 
peii teach ^ our citizens how the simplest articles of household use can 
l>0 bMMitilied by a garb of elef^noe aad graoa The eyes of your citi- 
zensy accustomed to forms of ifftistic beMity, will grow critical ; and a 
correct taste will from this centre radiate and be (lifiiiscd. Some may 
think all this of small importance. The tastes and ha))it.s of a people 
are all import ;int. You seek to reform the drunkard, to cheHc a base 
and degrading a[>pc'tite, to civilize by law. You will fail, \nilcss you 
supply the public with pure and refined luxuries in phice ot the fatal 
pleasures you snatch from their lips. Create in your citizens a new 
appetite, an instinct for the beautiml ; teach them in the qnick appie* 
ciation of artistic excellence to find a new treasure, an unftiling de* 
light. All the world is ahead of you in this effort, and bedcons you to 
flVllow. Paris has its Louvre, London has it,s National Gallery. Scarce 
a petty duchy or little province on the shores of the Mediterranean but 
can Hhow its ti-easurc s of art. My own native city, Dublin, has its 
School ui Art. in which many an aspirant has found the road to excel- 
lenoe. And shall kings and dukes and petty potentates be more muni- 
fkcaaX than this peopte 1 Shall they do all this for their sahjecte, and 
this ReimbHc, ^ heir of all the am foremost in the files Time," be 
less generous in the education of its citizens 1 Ko, sir. I do not be- 
lieve it. This onterpi-i.-^e shall go on and prosper. This City, as it 
grows in wealth, will grow tvo in h( nntv and civilization; and here on 
this a)ntinont, of whose existence Athenian mariner never dreamt, 
another and statelier Athens ^iil arise. There is nothing permanent 
under the sun. The new is ever built out of the ruins of the old, and 
change ovennastera us all. A tune will come when this great Repib- 
lie, in whose growing might we now rejoice, will have passed like a 
dream away. When its projects and its achievements will be remem- 
bered only in history, and afford subject for a winter's tale. Commerce 
will then have chosen some other home, and this i^lnnfl, wherein now 
wc .stand, he again lonely and desolate, vlS it was long ago, when the 
red Iiidiau paddled across its encircling waters in his light canoe. 
Then, should some stranger come hither to muse among ruins, or trace 
the outlines of what was once the capital dty and the pride of the 
Western World, let hun find durable monuments— mijestic even m 
their decay— to testify to your power. Monuments of symmetry and 
strentrtlK such as become a race fit to govern and instruct mankind; 
and let him take away with him this lesson, which all the pn^t has 
taught to us, that art wants no king for a patron, no palace tor a 
dwelling, but that it thrives best and accomplishes most when wel- 
comed by the kindly hand of honest labor, and cherished in the hearts 
and homes of a free people. 

Unfortunately tlie audience, many of whom had been stand- 
ing for three hours, beeun to be uneasy, and the foot-ftUs of 
thousands of feet, though many of them wtoe of the Chinese pat- 
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tern, teiid«4 to drown the speaker^s voice to such a degree, that 
he could be heard bj only a mere tithe of the throng, Forbin- 
9itely, not onlj those who were present and could not hear, but 
uiillioos o£<others, can read to<daj what was said yesterday in the 
CTjstal Palace. Yet these lost much, for though we can print 
the words, by the aid of the phonographer's skill, as tliey fell 
from the speakers' mouths, yet types cannot give the elFect of the 
% spoken words. Some of the beautiful sentiments of Mr. O'GoR' 
scanV i^poccli gave the audience great pleasure. 

Tho next speaker presented to the audience was J. B. Bacon, 
who said : 

At this tiuspicioiis reunion of those who represent the labor of the 
iDram aiid tl>c hihoi' of the siiiew, 1 am requested briefly to speak for 
that calling which unites both o^ those great forces — ^for the Engineer 
—for that profession which is the embodiment of all progress^hat 
lirofession which conveys the true idea of the nineteenth century— 
— that pr<ifc8sioa wliieh iias stamped its broad arrow upon this age^ 
and will brand its iron humanity upon the ycnrs to come. The queen 
# of \hy festival is the Genius of Ameriai, and the engineer claims his 
position as her true and trusty Ir<>n l)nk(» — lier riii;ht-lKind sup|>oi*ter. 
it is iKTuliarly fitting that at liiis lic-iiiauguratiou of the Crysud Pal- 
su;e~ the pride of tlw Continent, and the Palace of the people — ^that 
the profsss^ion which so eminently combines labor, science, and art^ 
ahould have its due position. On all other paldic oecasions that I re- 
member, the artist, the author, the arcbifrrt, the army, the navy, and 
the sOHcallcd learned j^rofessions have had their places, tlieir due plaoes 
r>f lionor. But the engineer was forgotten, or else j o^itcly received 
i\w. cut direct." This is all contrary to the spirit of the apre. The 
name of tliis4ig<3 is Progress. The engineer is the embodiment of Pro- 
erea^ In peace, as in war, the engineer precedes. Ho is first in the 
ncldL He i^econnoitres, he maps, he plans, he proves wi£li compass 
and with square. He seizes the standard, mounts the breach, and 
when be has given tlie first clioer of victory, the reserve of the school- 
tnen, ^lie artist, tlie author, the architect, nnd the heroes of the closet 
and the office, salely fxilow, and comfortably eniov the fruits of his 
<larinp'. Former centuries were the aji^s of thu .^ohuuhiien — the a^e of 
laborious thouglit and cultivated talent. To-day is the day of tact 
and action — ^the day of the engineer. Former centuries were the days 
of coaches, post-horses, and sails. To-day claims as her motors, 
steam, caloric,, railroads, and steamships. The engineer is the tnie re- 
presentative of Pa;ogDe8& Again, to remember liim, is due to the spirit 
of Young America. The schools delve among tltc mius of the j)ast. 
They are the old fogies of intellect. They copy from the old masters. 
They live and breathe atnont; jr>ld forms, old orders, and old thoufrhta. 
The architect cannot venture beyond the Corinthian. Tlte artist must 
Still go to Home for inspiniiion. Theatudent must cling to his Aic, Aeec, 
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Aoc, and his ho he to — and the author mn^t stick to his scissors. 
They are all still slaves to old masters. Engineers alone have found 
out a new path. They are free, unfettered, have dared the ele- 
ments in their course. Earth, air, and water are their field of ac- 
tion. The slender wire arch tnat spans the abyss — ^the racingj roar- 
mg, Iron horse and the swift steamer sre the trophies of their tri- 
mnpb. The^ are the true reprc^eniatiTes of Young America. — 
Young America is original, fresh, and new as the spring grass, "bound 
to swear in the words of no master," free, bold, and all-conquering', g 
Young Atth rica seeks no copy ; she nets her type directly from her 
own fast tiioag:ht ; she draws hrr insjii ration from her own pictures of 
flood and field.'^ Her own huauimty is her life-school. The Ameri- 
can continent is enough for her and enough for the engineer. Is he 
not the man of Young America 1 ay, and the man of the Crystal Pal- 
ace? [Applause.] 'I ! u true feature of this exhibition should be ori- 
ginality' — freshness— freedom from old. It must close its eyes to Lon- 
don, and Dublin, and Parif . It must be American ; the Palace of the 
twentieth cvntuTy. I^et ()thers have the nineteenth. [Applau.se.] 
This must .stride ahead, and be "a new thinj^ under the sun." It 
has ali"eady been he-artisledjhe-authoted. ha-architected. It is now, we 
hope, to be ho^gineerecL W hence did tne engineer arise ? What is his 
history ? Is he one of the 0. F. M.<*^K)iir first-men? What are his 
antecedents — his family — his genealogy ? Why ** he neber was bom." 
He came like the electric spark — at the call of the years that were ripe 
for him. Bnt what word of cheer and welcome did he have ^ That 
which the man of progress ever hath — none, Ramsay, and Fitch, 
and FrLTON ! What cheer and a\ elcome had ye, bold engineers ? Oft 
sinking, yet ye rose, aiid the round world rejoices in the hearen of 
your triumpb. And so too shall Ericsson arise and be ImmortaL 
Finally, what is the engineer ? What numner of man is he ? The en- 
gineer is a duplex anmud. Like other men. he hath an outer lifb and 
an inner life. In his outward and physical manifestations he breathes 
the free, fresh air, and bares his bosom to the glowinp- pnn and beat- 
ing storm on land and pea. Some of his frequent peculiarities are 
(nnpoetically speaking) muddy boots and a red face, of most un- 
Jtiroadw ay hue, caught from tiiu fcunimer sun or the boiler fire. Poli- 
tically he belongs to that great and popular association to whose use 
we have this &y dedicated tills Palaee as a Lodge Room-Hilie Order 
of "Pully off Your Coat and Roily up Your Sleeyes." [Great Ap- . 
plau.<e.] In his inner life, his spiritual manifestations, he is a man of 
triangles, polygons, tangents, secants and sines, and sometimes of very 
eccenu ie ellipses. TTe dislikes crooked lines, save and except that he 
had a inost delicate u]j]>i eciation of the line of beauty. [Applause.] If 
it be the province of the artist to evolve forms of beauty, so is it the 
occupation of the engineer. If the author be eonTersant with the 
graces of rhetoric^^ with thoughts that breathe and words that bum"^ 
—the engineer claims equal responsibilities. If the architect hath 
roared the stately column and the noble arch, to these, too, the en*j:i- 
neer can point as his own. And he can say, "These men of science, 
with their algebraic signs and logarithmic mysteries, the alchemists of 
thii ago, why they are not my fathers, they are but my brothers.' 
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Memontj Latrobc, Jervie, Ericsson, Mifiliii, Trautivine, Haupt ! — these 
are names that are known whererer a tripod has pieroed the earth, or 

a square root been extracted. [Applause.] The true engmeer must 
think all, know all, and do all. His creations must combine strength, 
spiritimlity, stability, beauty, Titility. Tie must Toprc.^ent labor and 
art. lie must be the mechanic and the artist. In ^hort, he must be 
the Admirable Crichton of our da}'. Around me i see many who have 
done good seryice under the Excelsior liag of the American Engineer. 
These are the appropriate guests of this Palace of the strong arm and 
the flashing intellect. On this day, and in tliis place, at least the en- 
gineer has not been forgotten — he lias not received the " cut direct," 
No ! for he who now engineers the destinies of this Crystal Palace 
Association knows that Mr. President Bamum might as well have cut 
himself. 

It will be understood from the reading of this- ezcelient speeoh| 
that it came from the month of a civil enguieer. 
After a pieoe hj Podworth's Band, 

Mr. Charles jSuTLEB. read the following letter from the 
Hon. Erastus Brooks : 

FROM SRABTU8 BROOKS. 

New Yokk^ Wednesday^ May^ 8, 1854. 

Gevtlemex: It -would give mc preat pleasure to fulfil the part of the day's 
' enn^agemeut Bot against my name in the ceremonies appointed for the ro-inau- 
gumtion of the Cn'stal Palaee, but for an indisposition which makes it neces- 
Bary that I shoula leave the City for a few days to recruit my health. 

I rejoice ntthe brighter anspices of the Crystal ralnoe, and trust that better 
days await its future exhibitions. It ia not alone aa u citizen of New York, 
that I am happy at the new life which the managers have breathed ui>on a 
dying enterprise, but my gratification springs rather from the pride which I 
feel an American in those exhibitions of Xfature and Art, which speak so 
powerfully for the dimate, geniiis and industry of our country. We liave passed 
from a period of time when alarm was felt in England, lest an American col- 
ony Bhould be able to manufHomro a hoh tiail for herself, to a season when 
our countrymen are able to wm prizes upon English soil, and in a World's 
Ciystal Palace, for the most useral inventions known either to the terrors of 
war, or the benign influences of peooe. All is promising in tlie retrospect, and 
as it is not the nature of oar people to look backward m despair, or forward 
fidthout hope, BO the flitnre reyeals only the prospects of still greater adTsnoe* 
ment in science, art and labor. 

As there should be harmony in a perfect piece of muaic, and symmetry in a 
perfect piece of Arciiitecture, m iu a country like ours, where geuius is unre- 
strained, and freedom only regulated by reason, there ought to be no fall satis- 
faction until our country is alike perfect in the characters of its r)CopIe, and in 
all its creations of mind. Labor and capital should be associatea without envy 
or pride on the part of those who enjoy the one or perform the other. Be- 
tween commerce, mannfaotores, and agriculture there should be a generous 
rivalry, but no jealousy. The interior as the producing, the town as the OOH- 
.-iuuiing, and tlie seaboard as the shippiiig interest, should, 

" Like kindred drops be uiiagled into one." 

I would have been glad of an opportunity to have shown that, however distant 
end diversified the sources of all these great objects and pursuits of Iff^ in the 
end, like the meeting of the waters, from the far-oflf mountain, hill-side and 
ravine, they flow on in one liannonious whole until they reach the common 
end designed by a wise and good rrovidence. 
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ThftoVifig yon, eenttomeii, tot vonr Mud invitation to bo moont $A tlM 

oerouionies of the cluy, and regretting my inabUitj to ntteod, I tm^yerj re- 
•pectfUUy, your obedient servauti 

^ ^* ^ ^ ERASTUS BROOKS. 

To Messrs. White and IIiltox, Com. of Invitntioii, 

THB REV. HBMET WARD BEECIIEirS SPEECH. 

Mr. Barnum now introdaced the Rev. Henry Ward Beech- 
ER, who said : 

As the President of the Association has restricted me to a ten mi- 
nutes' spetichj 1 thought it necessary to measure it first, and so I have 
put it down. For if a man is to spcaJc without notes, and upon the im?- 
pulse of anoocsasion, and espedallj such an occasion as this, jou might 
as well in the midst of a fire ask an engineer to throw just one quart 
of the water upon the building as to a.^k the speaker to confine himself 
toju.^t ff'n minutes; for in the inspiration of the moment he cannot 
tell exactly when he will stop, nny more than a lad, when a horse runs 
away with him, as he undertakes to ride him to water, can tell when he 
will hold up. If there were nothing in the Crystal Palace but a show 
^r cariosity, and a commercial operation by which stockholders seek 
a dividend, and business men seek to draw to New York the largest 
possible number of buyers, I should not take the trouUe to say a word 
on this occasion. But I regard this institution (for such I trust it 
now is) as havhiir very important relations to the welfare of our coun- 
try, morally ami poitlicafly. A nation's wealth consists in its citi- 
zens — their quality and their power. It is not how wise and how 
strong a few ar^ but how wise and how strong the whole bulk of citi- 
aenshlp is. We haye in America but one single distinctiTe thing as 
compared with old and refining nations. He have a people. Our 
theory of Government assumes that political power resides in the peo- 
ple — in the separate individuals of the whole of society. This is not 
the theory alone of Government — it is thejact. Our people are strong 
by intelligence, by industry, by virtues social and political, and by mo- 
rality and religion. They are the sources of power. They are not a 
usable mass, like dough for the moulding-hand, cls^ for the plastic 
pattern. They are a people instinct with self-life. They have power 
over nature to subdue it to their uses. They have power over them- 
selves, to coerce an education, and to control themselves, and to fiishion 
their own public policy and Government. This is the peculiarity of 
the American body politic. It is not our wealth, it is not our simple 
political freedom, it is not our educated classes, and our stray public 
men — it is the strength that resides in our whole people that consti- 
tutes that difference between American society and European, Unless 
they are strong and sound, unless there is endless recreative life among 
the people, there is no hope for us. An educated dass. a controlling 
class at the top, will novi r make a strong nation. If tne base of the 
pyramid is clay, it ir- [<■> but little purpose that you build the apex of 
precious stones. But if the foundation be adamantine, and all the ba- 
silar strata be granitic, then the top may bear up what polished stones 
you please, and icauly lias strength under it for ever ! In all our ex- 
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^Itions for the public weal, we must look out for the foundation. Wo 
must sec to it that the Power lies among the masses. They are the 
soil. Mere great men are a very exhausting crop ivben they are se- 
parated from the &iss, aad suck up the influence that can he safe only 
when distributed among many, into a few hands. It becomes a mat- 
ter of deep import to know the sources of power for the multitude. 

1. It is not, simply, in fiiving tliem onT,tr<4 of a vast political 
machinery. If a man-of-war had a thnnsand children for her crew, nil 
her machinery and siniuuuont would not make them strong. They 
would be children still. ^ 

2. It i» not in augmenting their eomforts — ^in multiplying first, 
(their wants and then the supply: and thus giving them physical con- 
ditions of wealth. It is not the material wealth that enriches, but the 
capacity to produce uealth. It is the rarw of wealth that is truo 
popular riclK'.s — industry, skill, intelligence an<l rclif^ions virtue. 

3. That, then, which the workmen, agricultural and artisan, need 
for a perfect and perpetual power, is that they become m oducers of 
ideas. That they think^ and are capable of thinking; tnat their ma- 
diines, their products of every sort be, not alone samples of what 
their hands have done, but of what tneir keadu have done, and can do. 

4. It is in yain to speak of any such equality as shall put an un- 
educated mechanksupon a level with a thorou<rhly cflucatcd professional 
man. They are not on a level, ^fm might as well put a l)ar of pig- 
metal by the ^^ide of an exquisite piece (>f cutlery, or a load of bo^-ore 
by the side of a steam-engiiw. l ou can put them side by sidtj but 
that does not make them equal, nor on the same level. If laboring 
men will be on a level with what are called influential classes, they 
must like them be producers of ideas. 

5. For there is nothing in tlie fact of being educated and trained 
to a vocation that requires chieli}' the exertion of thought, that gives 
any superiority to an cduciited class over a class of artisans, if tliose 
artisans have an equal power of producing and applying thought to 
the purposes of life. 

God has made matter, and he has made mind to rule over it Men 
can ally themselves to the one or the other element. Those who are 
in sympathy with mere brute labor must be inferior to those who are 
in sympathy with intelligence. But the road up is open to all. No 
man need be a bond-slave in Egypt. The sea has become divided. The 
promised land awaits. Whoever has courage to 20 forth and the pa- 
tience to journey thither, may enter in and take possession. 

G. It is not because I thiuk that there is antagonism between the 
educated and the laboring classed that I say these things. There is 
none. I belong myself to what is called the literary class, or the in- 
telligent class. I know its advantages. They are not exaggerated. It 
is the very place for a man to stand in if ho wishes to enjoy life. And 
this is the very reason tlint T wish that every laboring man in the 
Country could belong to this class. 1 do not speak in the language (»f 
an exclusive circle — nor of one who was willing, of gracious charity, 
to confer the prerogative of intelligence upon an inferior class. In- 
telligence is your birthright. I vSl you not to despise it. I do not 
say come np to tw; but I say come np to your own right. Gome up 
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to that whieh God gave jou, and which you cannot refuse withoat 
Bhame. In every laboring roan are the buds of those hloBSoms and those 

fruits which hang from the bows of the stron": and great. And I only 
ask you to let those liuds blossom forth, for your own sake and for the 
sake of our countrj' 1 Our land is rich in its citizens. If they are 
mean, it is poor ; if they arc noble, it is great. I hope to see the day 
when a man will require a collegiate education for the farm, for the 
fbundry^ for the shop, the ship, as much as for medicine or law. If a 
man's trade does not require such education, then all the more the 
wan himself requires it His trade will not educate him, and he must 
seek it elsewhere. 

7. From considerations of this kind it is that 1 reganl all such in- 
stitutions nf the Crystal Palace as worth}^ of earnest support by 
every good citizen. First, because they will powerfully stimulate, not 
industry, but the intelligence of industry. The Crystal Palace^ as a 
mechanic's exchange, a place where they sliall show such literature 
as men work out on an anvil in letters of iron and hrass. These Tast 
treasures are all of them thoaghU. Men did not go to sleep and 
dream of these thingrs ; awake the}' executed them. AH this is hfird 
thinking, and it is provocative of thought. Young workmen, young 
machinists, young artists, coming hilher find themselves spoken to in 
their own language ; they look, they ponder, they strive witii though ttj 
of their own. The mind is oeveloped. It is the head that makes 
their hands Strang. But, Secondly, I hope that sudi institutions as 
these will graduaSy assodate in the popular mind the ideas of htmor^ 
tit greatness^ d true glory — not with the destructive deeds of war, 
nor with the pretentious patriotism of all-consnminf!^ y oliticians — the 
spider- of liCc, that spin webs, and continually obscure public windows 
witii meshes ol' miscliief — but with the arts of industry, with intelli- 
gence and virtue nobly applied for the eleyution ol" buciety. In time, 
I do not despair of hearing it said — a noble carpenter — a genius of a 
black8niith--an honorable hatter. War and public peculation shall 
always arrogate the terms which declare superiority ; but intelligence 
and reUgion must pluck them from undeserving hands, and confer i 
them on inventive labor. In conclusion, T cannot but perceive in the 
multiplied objects acound me, the evidences of the connection of labor 
historically. Jf yon select any of these most intricate and nseiul 
machines, you will lind the \vhole world and all time epitomized in it. 
The successive inventions, tlie continuous (hscoveries of centuries are 
incorporated in single objects here. Before a ship could be Built^ soine 
hundred trades must exist, and each sends down its ^l^ss. its nam its 
ro])per, its plank, its various tools^ its paint, its flexile fabric. Each 
trade is itself dependent upon others that precede and prepare for it. 
Each and all of the«e has had a growth ; it has been a growth that 
came along in connection with the development of luiman societ}'. 
Oneol these nmte articles on exhibition is a historical memorial 3 it is 
a chronicler of the past. That plough, could it speak, and were it learned 
in its own pedigree, what history would it not reveal of its slow pro- 
gress, from the day when the Oriental scratched the earth with a 
crooked stick and called it ploughing ? These life-boats — what a change 
in human ideas, since those days when men crept as trespassers upon 
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the deep^ and, easUy wrecked, became tbe properfy of ihe inboapHaiUe 

X)€ople on whose shores they fell, down tluoogh the oommefGial histoiy 

of the eartli, and its mighty regulations tO morals, gorernment and 
knowledge, to this day, wlu n our sharp-prowcd fleets taste the winds 
of every latitude. condensL' the t .ii th by their speed, and when along 
our fchorcs ar -pread, not bands to rob the wreck, but boats and contri- 
vances to j«avu liim and his imperiled projierty 1 A loom would tell 
yoa more of human conditions^ in the range of life where the heart 
has mostly lived, could you trace its history from the women weayin^ 
with pegs in the groimd, down to oup day, than you can find in any 
chronicler. These mills call up the two women grinding at the mill 
in Palestine, which m\]\ was but two stones upon the ground, the one 
revolviuii- a convex suriace upon the other's concavity'', and let them 
bear witness to the growth of thought since that day. In this crys- 
tal room (that itself could not have been built fifty years ago) thei*e 
are the mute memorials of human thought since the world began. If 
one sat upon the prostrate columns of Persepolis, or mused along the 
gates of Thebes, or in the dry audience of mmnmies, he could not 
help sayino to himself, "What were the thoughts and imaginations of 
the men that lived here four thousand years ago?" Here behold 
embodied some of their thouglits. These are the perfect sentences 
of which tliey invented the alphabetic letters. And from such a 
place may we not prophesy ? If these arc the records of the pastj 
and time^ like a yet young and growing tree, is lenthening her boughs 
and sending forth new ^wth& what shall that day he when art and 
intelligence shall stand in the full summer of the earth, bearing blos- 
soms and fruit without pause, like orange groves in the tropics ? If 
wc have received from the past such treasures, and with a just usury 
are adding the interest to its capital, and rolling it over to ithe future, 
what shall that day be one hundred years hence, when our posterity 
shall stand in a more magnificent palace than this, and look back, as 
much fivther adyanced in art and acieucie as we are beyond those who 
liTcd a hundred years ago ? Who that has a prophet's eye can foretell 
what shall be when we, Mtiifiil to our trust, hand over that which 
we have received, tmproyed and augmented, to the days that ana 
coming? 

To the many thousands of cm- readers who have either heard 
Mr. Beechcr, or read his specclies, wo need not say that this 
speech was the very crown of the dome which the previous speak- 
ers had so gloriously erected. Not only his words, but his great 
powec of Toice and earnest manner, always fascinate his hearers, 
and to-day eminently so. 

We have never before seen an audience, even an audience of 
Henry Ward Beecher, more deeply interested than the crowd 
that surrounded him this day. We earnestly hope that every 
sentiment of this beautiful speech will be treasured up in the 
heads and hearts of every one of our readers. It was now a 
quarter past three, yet the crowd was still immense, and earnest 
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in their atteDtioD. True, a large number of those in the front 
part of the galleries had givea way, but their places were filled 
with others who could not before get near enough to have a view 
of the various speakers. As to hearmg all that was said, that 
was out of the questiou. But it was a satisfiustion to see them, 
^ and feel that what thej said was glorious. 

The afteruooti oeremooies ooneluded with a performance bj 
the band, and an announeement by Mr. Bamum of the programme 
of the evening, which was received with plaudits of approbation. 
We little thought at that time that we should see another crowd 
like the one which occnpied the building in the day time ; but in 
this we were disappointed. We returned to the ralace a little 
before seven. At that time there was no lack of elbow-room. 
In less than an hour, however, standing upon the platform and 
looking tiorth, south, east or west, on the lower floor or gallery, 
the eye fell upon one dense mass of human beings. The ladies 
were not so numeroos as in the day, yet by no means scarce. 



THE EVENING CEBEMONIES. 

Mr. Barnum arrived twenty minutes before eight, which was 
the signal for the commencement of the performances of the band, 
the finest portions of which were only heard by those who were 
fortunate to obtain seats or standing room in the neighborhood 
of the musicians ; but the louder strains filled the monster dom 
to the echo, and gave delight to the many thousands congregated 
under that vast roof. 

In consequence of an accident, Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, 
was unable to attend. The following letter was read from 
him: 

LKTTKR FROIvr AUSTIN BALDWIN. 

Mu>DLETow?«, Conn., Tussdai/y May 2, 1854. 

Drxvl Sm : I sincerely regret that my be'mg obliged to give my personal nt^ 
tcntion to the repair of damngcB sustained by our worka during the late frcsliet 
will j rr vci^t inc havins: the pleasure of parttcipating^ in the exeroises of tiie 
rcoueuiug of the Crystnl l^aiucje. 

I triiBt, however, that the omission of the part anticipated for mo will create 
no inconvenience in completing tlie arrnnpemcnts for tlie occasion, and that llio 
important benefits to be derived from the permaueiilcstablibhment of this great 
school of industry and art, may be madeao apparent as to secure tlmt xieaaure 
of anpport necesaary to insure its complete aneoeaa. 

Yours very truly, AUSTIN BALDWIN. 

P. T. Bamum, l^resiaent Crystal Paluco A&sociatiou. 
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Mr. Barnum then introduced Mr. Henry of the Mechanics' 
Institute of this City. Ho spoke with a loud, clear voice that 
could have heen heard by all present if tlic uneasy portion of the 
audience could have beea induced to keep stilL Mr. Henry 
said ; 

MB. HSNBT^ SPBBOB. 
Mr. Preaident, Ladies and Gentlemen : Standing here in some 
mofisurc a representative of an interest which, if second to any, is so* 
cond only to one in thi.s City, 1 feel warranted in assuring you of the 
deep interest which is felt on the part of that important interest in 
behall oi this exhibition. We feel. Sir, that the mechanic is a man. 
[Hear, Ilear !] We feel iba,t he is endowed with the same powers ftnd 
with the same fiumlties as <»ther men ; and we feel here^ in this free 
country, if lu will make the right use of thoee powers and fiumlties 
with which his Creator endowed him ; he can stuid up here and feel 
him.^f'ir t(>>>o indoed what our inf^titutions proclaim him, the equal of 
his fellow, iiriwever mighty that fellow may be. I say, Sir, the 
Mechanics' Institute of the Cit}' of New York looks with unbounded 
sympathy to the Crystal Palace now open before us. And what is the 
thought which fills the hreasts, the strong hearts, the dear heads of 
that mishty association ? It is this. Sir, that the Cfystal Palace maj 
be so amninistered as to become the mighty point of rationai amuse- 
ment in this first City of the Western Worhl. Rational amusement ! 
An attraction that shall call the people around this institution in such 
copious measures as to make it iii<U'cd a self-sustainiiip: institution, 
Yes, sir ; iruui that basis of low admission which has been wisely lixed, 
I trust in God a concourse is to How to thLs building wiiicii will make 
it mdeed a self-^ostaining Institution, as a place of rational amusement ! 
And what more ? Why, the multitude — ^the irast multitude— aro wel- 
comed here to be gratified and not corrupted. Ilither shall come the 
silent student in every department of art, and under these glorious 
naves shall receive ideas that will make him mightier, abler and better 
so long as he lives. This, Sir, will be, I trust, the issue of the re-inau- 
guration of the Crytal Palace ; and, sir, if it is jineiry, if there is a 
** Divinity that shapes our ends," it is also true thuL the same Divinity 
has given the administration of this mighty fiibric to he intrusted to a 
man who is already well armed for the taric. by the qualities which 
' have procured for him the appellation by whicn he is generally recog- 
nized, " The Napoleon of Showmen." I say, if the crude material, 
committed to that gentleman's Imnds has been, in the short space of 
leas than twenty j^ears, so manaf^ed as to extract a magniticent fortune 
for himself without corrupting hiii fellow-citizens — if he has so admin- 
istered the things heretofoi-e given into his charge, and hi a short 
period amassed a splendid fortune, what may not be reasonably ex- 
pected when such a chaige as this is intrusted to the same hands, to 
he administered for our amusement and instrucUon ? I felt^ Sir, and 
every other man felt, when this gentleman was chilled on to preside, 
that there wjis still life and glory in the Crystal Palace ; th.it there is 
to be a resurrection, a higher power. I saw from the noble speeches, 
brief and to the point, made ihm aiternoou, that the Mune thouglit pos- 
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sesscd others. Bfafee it, ai; I have said, self-sustaining as a place of 
rational amusement ; and give to the student, the silent thinking man, 
the innumerable suggestions here conveyed to him ; and, to use the 
words of the great Napoleon on another occasion, You, too, shall be 
immortal.'' [Applause.] 

MB. BtTLUYAirs BPEBCH. 

After he closed, Mr. Sullu an, a delegate from the House 
Painters, addressed the audience fur a few minutes. This speech 
illustrated the advantages ^vliich tlie trades may derive by giv- 
ing their united support to this greatest of all American Me- 
chanics' Institutes. 

Mr. Sullivan expressed his pleasure in appearing as one of the 

delegates from the United Trades of New York, who had cordially an- ' 
swered the invitation issued to them. He alluded to the beautiful pro- 
fhirt< displayed in the Crystal Palace, and said, if the men of thoncrht 
are the general?^, the Tiien of work are the soldiers. The Cr3'"stai Pal- 
ace (he added) has another misejon to perform, namely, to cultivate 
the public taste of the rising youth of this country j to teach them 
that they should not be ashamed of labor, hut, by its means, elevate 
themselves. I assure Jhe Directors^ that the trades, by their presence^ 
will sustain the exchequer. [Applause.] 

Mr. Henkt's speech was followed by a piece from the Band, 
load and strong, and well suited to such a vast edifice. The 
crowd at this time — 8 o'clock — had become so dense upon the 
lower floor, on the great stairways, and in the front of all the 
galleries, that it was a wonder how any more could find standing 
room, yet they still continued to come. 

ELIHU BUREITTS SrEECFI. 

Mr. Barnum now introduced Elihu Burritt, the learned 
blacksmith of Massachusetts. Learned he is truly, yet the rep- 
resentatives of labor present seemod to look upon him with 
feelings of high, honorable pride, not because he is learned, but 
becauj^e he became so while working at the forge with the black- 
smith's hammer and anvil. He spoke &a follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — If there is one thing more 
than another that shall ^ve this extraordinaiy occasion a memory, 
that shall live and glow m the hearts of coming ages, it is the idea 
which we this d^y inaugurate — the conmation of Lahor. [Applause.] 

Glorion? arc the circumstances, and most auspicious and hopeful are 
the auguries of time and association.s of place with which we have 
met on this May morning of the year, to throne that monarch, God, 
upon the niiud of the age. The coronatiou of Labor ! This, indeed, 
^ml be a great day, if we shall make a worthy crownmg for the no* 
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blest and most honorable prerog;ative of humanity, with all these bril- 
liant offerings and trophies of this world-wide realm of activities and 
industries — if we shall make a worthy crowning for this noble ovation 
of humanify. Worthy of the grandest circumstances which could be 
thrown around a human aBsembly, worthy of this occasion, and a hun- 
dred like this, is that beautiful idea, the coronation of Labor. It were 
worthy of the most auguBt solemnity that the world has ever seen, 
and. for a thon?and years, merely to christen that idea in the infancy . 
of its conception. Aye, more ; if I may say it \vithout irreverence, 
this Crystal Palace were not too good for the manger-cradle of that 
god, and all the silent and sublime regalia of human art and industry 
which it contains, were not dignities too costly to put upon its baby 
brow. [Applause.] But, ladies and gentlemen, we haye not come to 
the christening, but to the crowning of Labor — not to celebrate the, 
adr^t of an idea, but to instal a fiict — to aoeptre a condition which, 
for more than four thousand years, has been deposed from its lef::iti- 
matc dignity ; a condition which, with all the lineage and lineaments 
of its divine origin and lofty destiny, has had its Egyptian prison- 
house, its Red Sea oi uibulaiion, its long and painful sojourn in the 
wasting wilderness of poverty and oppression ; a condition that has 
had Cain-marks, and task-marks, and chattelHnarks burnt deeply into 
its forehead by the red-hot branding-iron, prejudice ; a condition 
which hos been driven to the wall, to the galley, and the gutter; a 
condition that has worn upon its fretted sinews all the fpntijres of 
bondage ; a condition iJmt has prathered down by day ibr the couch of 
indolent wealth, and -lept on stravr by night ; a condition that, clad 
in sheep and goat-skin and unseemly rags, has wrought 

"Willi fingera weary and worn, 
With o^'elids heavy aud red," 

the robes of ennine, and costly tissues of the spindle and loom, to 
grace the palace of royalty, toM the parlor of elegance and fashion. 

In short, ladies and gentlemen, it is that condition which the Great 
Architect of the Universe, after His six days' work of creation, called 
Labor, that we would now raif^e to that high place in the estimation 
of the world which He designed it should till. Coronation of Labor ! 
Not American laboi-, not British labor, not French labor, not the labor 
of the New World or of the Old, but the labor of mankiiul as one un- 
divi(^d brotheihood— labor 9S the oldest, the noblest prerogative of 
duty and humanity. It is this which is the distinguishing feature of 
this occasion, that gives a T)rotherly welcome to the sea-divided and di- 
versificd-tongued ^milies of mankind an opportunity to fraternize with 
all other races and generations. It accepts -^-Hh the homage of re- 
spect, and with the sympathy of life-relationshhp, all otlier primary 
ideas and ideals of art and industry which have been emljoclicd and 
perpetuatc^l in these magnificent specimens of mechanical science and 
artistic taste. We stand in the majestic presence of more than four 
thousand years of human ingenuity and invention. Every one of 
these implements^ wrought of brass or iron, holds inwrought within 
its fiibrication an unbroken lineage of improvementa and conceptions, 
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reaching back across the flood at its widest expanse, and linking; that 
implement with the forge of Tubal Cain. All of these glorious tri- 
umphs of art and workmanship, of nearly all the living nations of tho 
earth, hkye euh * long train of eonseeattve anfeeeedeat^ reaching back 
to ttw dav of that noimal macfainalion of the antediluvian world* 
The model of the largest ocean steamer tliat plows the billows of the 
sea, inherited itn idcn from that mighty vef:«<>l with which the patri- 
arch of the f/i'it-diluvian world embarked with his single fiimily upon 
the shoi^k^s deluge. Ijearinj^ with him the treasures of the lirst ideas 
of art and industry wiiich had been developed from the time of Adam. 
Here, then, imder this crystal dome, that oyeiHirches, like a sky of 
glasB) theee noble woriks of mechanian, scicnoe, and artistic taste, we 
may say, intii greater propriety than Napoleon said wider the sha- 
dow of the pyramids, "Forty centuries are looking down upon us 
with their grand and solemn antiquity." [Applause.] All these no- 
ble, thci^e glorious works, are the eongrcgated result of the long line 
of ideas and activities of six thousand years. Mr. President, other 
countries liuve hud their great internationui eji^hibitions of art and in- 
dustry, which hare oomnrnded the admlralioii c€ the w<«ld ; but the 
noTol and bold aspirations of the Directors of this institntion soar to 
a nobler height— tiie coronation of Indnsizy. There is a moral gran- 
deur in that very assumption, which seems to comprehend a patriot- 
ism that beats with all the pulses of the human race, I trust that 
t^very heart that responds to this idea, will genei*ously share the re- 
sponsibility which it involves. The eorouation of Labor is the grand- 
est word that a continent Republic could utki iu this year of the 
world, in the meridian of its manhood. It grasps all the painfiil and 
progressive histories of humanity, and. standing on some Pisgah's 
height, proclaims a new Canaan, and uniolds its green fields of prom- 
ise to the view. A coronation of Labor I Let not the lips of man or 
woman in tliis crystal temploj or in this broad land, repeat thc^c words 
with levity. Tx't us not lower the dignity of this da}-, by unfurimg to 
the myriad-haiKied industry of the world a deceitful and empty ab- 
straction. The coronation of a single human brow does not consist 
merely in encircling it with the regalia of a king or queen. The dia- 
monds that glitter in the diadem, are not the measure of the homage 
or duty involved in that act. The real crowning is in the devotion of 
loyal hearts, that shall be true, faithful, and unswerving in the fiercest 
trials. Nor is it a coronation of Labor, to build for it a palace, a 
crystal palace, surpassing in magnUicincc the royal habitations of ori- 
ental monarchs. It is not tlie crowning which we owe to Labor, to 
enrich its brow with brilliant jewelry of its own handicraft, nor to 
clothe it in the crimson robes of mode royalty, and bring it forth to 
thft people once in a century. Ko: there are we%hty and sober obli- 
gations devolving upon every person in this assembly, or out of it, 
who accepts the term hy wliich this demonstration has be<*n submitted. 
Gentlemen, are we iu very deed inaugurating a reality, or merely play- 
ing with a brilliant but delusive ab.^traction ? If it is a reality, it is 
the grandest to which any nation or race has ever attained. But is it 
a reality 1 Gentlemen, I fear not yet, notwithstanding all the brilliant 
circumstances with which we are surrounded. But shall it be a real- 
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ity ? I think we may venture to answer " Yes " to that question. If 
we shall not succppd this day in making such a crowning for Labor as 
it deserves at our liands, let us pledge our personal effbrts to niako it 
heir-apparent and heir-pK>sitive to all thfi noUest possibilities of humaii 
life in this hemiBphere. I wil} oonolttdflr with a Benttment in whieh I 
hope you will all agree, and it is this, that we are now inaugurating a 
new kind of Monroe doctrine ; and we say to all the industrial my- 
riads of mankind, that Lahor, intelligent, thought-prodTiciiio^^ thong;ht- 
embodying-, thought-honoring and thought-honored Laix)r, shall be 
the only earthly potentate tiiat shall ever be crowned on this conti- 
nent. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BuRRiTT^s speech was followed by a most beautifal eho- 
rns by the Harmonic Society, in which a sweet female voice rose 
above every obstacle) while the instrumental music filled the Pal* 
ace to the remotest corner. It was Crystal Palace perfect har- 
mony. 

6P££CH OF LUTHEC £. MAESH. 

This was followed by a speech from Luthbb B. Marsh, of 
this City. Unfortunately for the many thousands who were near 

enough to hear tlii> speech, there were many other thousands 
outside the charmed circle who could not hear themselves, and 
would not let others enjoy that pleasure, except to a very limit* 
ed extent Mr. Marsh spoke as follows : 

The distinguished orator who has just preceded me, has reminded 
you that this was no proclamation that has called us together, bnt that 
we are assembled here for the Coronation of Labor. It is but just 
that labor — the ruler and sovereign of the world through its length 
and depth — should at last receive the circling diadem on its brow, and 
wear the insignia of its value on its breast. It was ordained by divine 
decree J and, although shorn of its honor, it exacts the fealty of hkih 
wherever he may be. It has penetrated every quarter of the globe, 
and given to each clime the products of all others — lifted mineral trea- 
dares from their beds, and brought them into life and existence. It 
has covered the land with a Umdable ambition, recorded its own pro* 
gress, and made the regions of science administer to the immeasurable 
wants of society. Shall we not, then, crown labor this day ? made by 
its own hands, and filled by its own activity. [Applause.] Labor stands 
as the representative of \\ ealtli. It holds the scales in which all wealth 
is weijnrhed, and il money cannot exchange itself for labor, it is worth- 
less, and no man would be troubled with its weight. Labor 1 that has 
^ected so much for man — ^that has led forth from darkness the grand 
inventions of all tune— that constitutes the basis of w^th and re- 
presents its true value. Some there are, sir, who shrink from Phy- 
sical labor, as unworthy of intellectual pursuits, forgetting that in its 
exercise is held up the glowing strength and sinew of its followers. 
Who can esteem the value labor has — the loog, tedious nights when 
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fermeiitmg thought will not keep still, and when repeated attempti to 

succeed lead to failure after failuro— hope faintiiig by the wa}^, and 
poverty brandishing his fist — till :il la^t triumph lights up the f?atures 
of despair and adds to the resources ol man ? Delegates from every 
country are coraiug to this great convention. Let us meet them with 
proper inducements. Let California send her towering cedar tree, her 
glittering gold or heavy strata of load, her shhiing pebbles that mark 
the soui-ce of the Sacramento and Joaehin. Am^ioa, too, where steam 
first found the meehaniem to assume her right, where the lightnti^ 
first spread its power over the wires ; let her, too,dRend to her brethren 
throughout the lengtli and breadth of the land these mrraentoes of her 
own achievement^;. [Applause.] Tn the ingenious models around us 
we meet generous rivalry and fair contest side by side, and the ensign 
of peace which floats orcr them all, over this £ur temple, lifts no 
battlements to reproach them with, bnt opens wide the gates of wel- 
come and lets the world come m. After review in^^ the various beau- 
tiful productions of other competing oountries, Mr, lilarsh conduded a 
Teij eloquent adjlrests amid much applause. 

I'AllKE GODWINS SPEECH. 

Mr. Marsh was followed by the beautiful piece of music, the 
grand Hallelujah Hjinn, and that by an address from Pabk 
(jk>owm. He spoke as follows : 

There is a class of philosophers who lament what is called the 
material character of this age and nation f and they ascribe the deff^ie- 
racy to our practical devotion. They must be trans 1 1 lentalist philo- 
sophers — men wlio have left the earth and soared to the moon — to 
whom we owe this sage opinion, for if they had not taken leave of the 
earth and tlieir senses, how could they have reached their sublime con- 
clusion ? As for me, my purpose is to contend that they are wrong 
both in their premises and inferences. This is not a peculiarly mate- 
rial age ; and the reason is, it is peculiarly' the age of lahor. It is true 
that our activity in respect to the physical weli'heing of man is unpie* 
cedentcd, that the bowels of the earth are tortured for every means 
of comfort and enjojTnent, that popular cities and towns are all astir 
with trade, that every sea is vexed with the remorseless keels of com- 
merce, and that every where we behold busy, driving multitudes intent 
upon thrift and gain. l>ut it is because of this intense activity that 
the world is not more material but more intellectual, more moral, 
more spiritual than ever it was before. Yes, at no time In the history 
of our race has mankind been so elevated in its aims, so benevolent in 
its purposes and courses of action. It is a bad morality which maiur 
tains that general virtue can only spring from general indolence, general 
indigence and general ignorance, for these three illustrious generals have 
been companions from ihc first of time. They have walked the courso 
of the world as Franconi drove his chariots, three abreast, and always 
leading in their rear, as the captiYes of their triumphs, general corrupt 
tion and general misery. [Applause.] You see that on this peaceful « 
occasion we cannot get whoUy rid of warlike allusions. [Loud applause.] 
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But what I mean to 8fty iB that industry— work — a dcTotion to prac- 
tical pursuits — is one of the quietest sources of health, individual 

and collertive. and of wisdom, morality, order nnd roli^'on. Labor is 
sometimes spoken of as a curse mflktcd iip<*ii ]iian, init it, m one of 
those curses which conceals a ble^riiDg as the poi.sou ol liowers lies 
near the honey, or as the rude and dreary mine contains the preciou£> 
ore. Can there be my better proof of this than the fict which bursts 
from every page of history, that the ciyilisation of the nations of the 
earth has walked hand in hand with the derdopment of their labor by 
means of the peaceful arts 7 that they have been elevated in the scale 
of all moral and social perfection just in the degree in which thoy 
have been devoted to their material well-being 1 Look around upon 
the existing nations, and tell me what rank they have attained as in- 
dustrial nations, and I will tell you what is their rank in the ascending 
scale of emlizaaon. Are they dcTeloping their agriciiltiiral resouroee 
— are they busy with manufactures — are they covering the sea with 
ships — are they ctil tiro ting sciences, improving their htws, advancing 
know ledge, educating; the ignorant, caring for the poor, and working 
out all kinds of moral, social and i-eligious meliorntinns ? If thcv are 
travelling forward in this course the}'^ nre on the high road to moral 
and social perfection, and happy m ill be their condition. But are they 
neg^tfttl of the soil ? Is there no hum of wheels that is heard in 
their foctories 1 No rattle of carts in the streets of their dtaes — ^no 
whistle of steam along the roads — ^no tramp of paddles on the water 7 
If so it be, their populations are then besotted and degraded, their 
nobles oppressors, and their rulers tyrants of the nations; name the 
degi-ee of the industrial developments of a people and you name also 
the degree of their enlightenment, prosperity and peace. Now whe- 
ther you take the industry itself, or its cause, or itseflect there stands 
the fact The greatest nations, those that are most enlightened, are 
they that are noted for their great practical movements. The most 
abject and superstitious are those in which industry is not permitted 
to breathe. Industry is the exponent of their advancement. It marks 
the degi-ee of their acliievemciif s in all that is noble, generous and 
magnilicent. But why is industry this touchstone ? Why does it 
measure the altitude of man ? The answer is plain, because it is by 
industry that muu cmuueiijates himself from all the tyrannies of his 
natural condition, and places himself in a state of freedom for the ex- 
ercise of his higher powers. It is industry which conquers the stub- 
bornness of the giobc. which shelters man from the persecuting cold 
and heat, which baffles the storms, which exercises human reason, 
which gives scope to human passions, which binds man to his brother 
— in a word, which removes far out of the way, every thing that ob- 
structs the nobler impulses of his soul. The loftiest dictate of morals 
ever uttered was that " mau should love his brother as himself," and 
the only efiective fulfilment of that command is to put your brother 
in possession of the means by which he can become ^ as yourself." 
Industry, therefore, whidi develops and diffuses wealth, which puts 
sustenance and comfort within the reach of all — which gives to the 
lowest the opportunities of improvement which onl}' the highest have 
otherwise ever been able to pos^ss. is a. noble and true charity. Not 
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he, who out of his superfluity, bestows a p:enercnis gift upon your dcs- 
titutioTi — not he who is ever prodigal of his distrihution of goods to 
the poor, is the best and most benevolent man ; but he who bn'nsrs 
it within the power of the masses of society, by systematized laboj-, 
to secure to them the ends of their own existence, is deserving of the 
honoisble title. It ww « good saying of the jAd monks, /odmuv ett 
orare — ^to labor is to pray ; but it is ft better view of labor that it Is a 
most effectiye and uniTensl iustroineiit of charitf. Let us, then, 
honor the occasions when there is made offering of our ffratitudc to 
gkill ; and in the midst of this glorious assemblac:;^ of all that the cun- 
ning brain has devised and the cunning hand erected and the innocent 
heart blessed ; let us lift our homages to the genius of art. Let us 
say in the language oi' poetry : 

Tliou tcachest man the useful skill, 

Which lifts liini from the vulgar clod, 
Through every Hcale of greatness, till 
He atanda ih» image of bis God. 

Madame Chome was now introduced to sing one of her beau- 
tiial sonjfrs. Mr. Barnum desired the audience to maintain the 
most profound silence and then they would probably hear about 
one note in ten. That proved to be the case to nine of every 
ten persons present. It was estimated that the audience at this 
time (nine oVlock) was greater than at any other hoar of the 
duy. Ferdinand Meyer tiiien sang " Largo al Factotum/' from 
the Barber of Seville, 

Boi^ these songs elicited immense applause from that porticm 
of the audience who were witbin hearing, and the last was so rap* 
turously applauded that Mr. MErfin consented to repeat it. 

THE BBY. E. H. OHAPHTB 8PKS0H. 

The Rev. £. H. Ohapin was now introduced and received 
with a storm of applause. He spoke in the following words : 

Tt in hard for mo to speak after the salvos of eloquence which here to- 
day have saluted tlie resurrection of this magnificent enterprise. You 
have heard \^ liutever thcstronir mind can conceive, or the earnest tontjue 
utter upon the subject. You have been presented wUh an ExhibiUoa 
of the Industry of all nations, I fear, therefore, that I must neoesnrily 
repeat ideas, and even phrases ; and so perform the thankless task 
proffering you the cold fragments of a feast with which you are already 
full. But when I say that you have heard about all Uiat can be said 
relative to this orcnsion, I would imply that there is a great deal in 
regard to it that cannot be spoken. I presume that the most eloquent 
oration of the day has been a silent sentiment, sweeping the diapasm of 
every heart; something inexpressible by logic, or rhetoric, or song. It 
is a sentiment that blends the feelings of grandeur, and beauty, and 
jubilant hope. So far as it is possible to define it by a single term, it 
may be considered as a profound sense of the symboliecU ^tgwifiamiBt 
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of this Crystal Palace. This has been a popular inangTirati(}n ; and it 
is fittirivr that the people, re[)rp{;ontcd by all rlfissos should come herej 
for, lookjDj; about them, they he-hold (•j)it(>nio ot the people's destiny. 
This edificCj with all it coritaiii.s, is a historical liieroglyph and prophecy. 
And I trust I shall not he considered as entering upon a fanciful and 
qKCulative disquisition* if I devote my reiMurks to the illustifttion of this 
ftoint I know that genendizatioDS jure apt to profo Ttry crude and in- 
exact when we transler them from the objects of natural aeienoe to the 
field of human aj^ency. But it is suflieieiitly correct for my purpose to 
say. that the history of mankind appears to he cliaracterized by the un- 
folding of three great epochs, and ihc i talizalion of three great ideals, 
in the iirst place, there is an epoch of compuraiivu quietude. The 
early, Oriental age — the antique age in general, lying on the verge of 
history, a vast, siumbTOus tract preparing the seeds of eTCnts. Oom* 
paratire quietude. I say — for there has b^n no period without move- 
ment. Movement is the inmost prjncipic of the universe. There is 
motion in all things. In the monad and the star — in the mountain that 
blauds hke eternity — in this fresh, spring life now buddnig on the robe 
of nature, as she troes forth to fill her crystal piilace with the contribu- 
tioiis of Providence and the productions of the year. But. surely, there 
is a unity of costume, a monotony of action, that sufficieaily diatinguishes 
the period to which i refer. Its lympfaatio polity is in vivid oontrast to 
our sanguine and electric temperament— our locomotive life* For this 
it is that charactei izes tlie second great epoch of history — the period in 
which we arc placed. It is an epoch full of ej)ochH. It is remarkable 
for its rapid vil)rati(>ns ; fur its succession of vast changes. To go back 
no furthrr than the Fifteenth Century, what a throng of great eras, 
piuvuig that " lifty years of Kurojie" mid America aro ''better than a 
cycle of Cathay ! That was a great era whoB truth found in the 
printing-press the gift of tongues, and roused the stagnant souls of men 
with vollies of thought. That was a great era when Columbus to the 
Old World unveiled a vii^gin bride, the moth^ of splendid and incalcu- 
lable d< stjnies. That was a great era when Bacon shattered Aristotle's 
web ana Agripj.a's minor, and tauo-ht man to explore nature with the 
lamp of exi)erinient and the talihuiuu of fact. That was a great era, iu- 
auj^urated by the Utelaiiation of Independence, when, in the cradle of 
battle and baptism of blood, a nation was bom in a day.'* Eras 1 
Why, every man, every woman, without hinting that sho has reached 
any mysterious and unpronounceable age, every diild, almost, has passed 
through them. You also have seen our own New- York grow from a 
provincial town to a vast metropolis, heaving in its heart with the 
pulsations of a world, and wearing its Cry stal Palace like a diadem. 
You also have set n space cancelled by s Learn, and time beaten by the 
telegraph, and ti:^sue.H of identity and nerves of electric sympathy 
Stretched and woven around the globe. It^s an epoch full- of epochs^ 
marked by the greatness and rapidity of its changes. It is, therefore, 
evidently a transition epoch, leading to a third, the phases of which we 
can hardly conceive, which I may not linger to describe — but which we 
may believe will be a period of unity again — a period of quietude, not a 
stagnant quietude, but the sci t nity of full, deep life. A sunset epoch 
it may be. of unimaginable splendor, in wiiich the ripe world shall, for 
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ulterior purposes, be plucked hy the hand of God. And corresponding 
with these three epochs, thou^ii not strictly. T admit, there are three 
ideals for man to realize—the iitauLifuI, the True, and the Good. The 
realiyation of the first leads to the attainment of the second, and both 
are absorbed in and glorifv the third. Now. is it not the fact that the 
most special mheritanee whidi we get from toe antique age, is the heri- 
tage of the BcAutiAil? I am spesKing now of what comes by human 
development, not from Divine inspiration ; of the natui-al constituents in 
history, not the preat religions e]cmf»nt. Ts not the l^eniitifiil the most 
Uimirpassablc of all that the old time has bequeathed us? That 
** beauty which is a joy for ever " — the beauty that was in its shrines 
and temples, its marble deities, and its fresh, immortal poetry ? If the 
old Past should bring its pfoducts to this Exhibition, would it not 
challenge us the most socoessfolly by this? But is not our epoch 
specially characterised by the knowledge and the application of Truth 7 
Are not its great achievements in the field of science, and by science 
wedded to invention ? Go into any factory, and sec -vvliat fine workmen 
we have made of tlic err. nt elements around us ! Sec how Nature toils 
in shirt-sleeves — how diiig^eutly the iron fingers pick and sort, and the 
must les of steel retain their fa ilhlul gripe, and enormous energies run to 
and Iro with an obedient click ; while forces that heave volcanoes, and 
tear the arteries of the earth, spin the ftbrics of an mfant^s robe, and 
weave the flowers in a lady's brocade. The seeking and attainment of 
the same is the special characteristic of our period. Its activitj- is the 
activity of knowledge. Its new eras burst forth from new facts. But, 
around us. IImto are indications of somethin": better thin mere intellec- 
tual acquisition or material power. Indications of a time when these 
shall serve human and divine goodness. We see these instincts in 
movements of love and help. The exaltation of the laborer. That war 
now prevailing in £urope, I believe will be the last great dtplomatie 
war. There may be other conflicts with nobler issues involved. In the 
geology of histor}'- there may be a few earthquake-bursts of freedom, 
scattering their feudal detritus, la3'ing down a stratiiin of thrOnes and 
piling in crowns for fossils, shifting,- levels, and making God's world 
really the people's heritage. But I am not ashamed to say that I 
believe in "a good time cominif." I know that some may have a silly 
notion about this good time, and regard it as a sort of philanthropic 
jpllification — a millennial Fourth-of-July. But in its essential signifi- 
cance I believe in it It is the nineteenth century vernacular for the old 
prophetic idiom — they shall beat their swords into plow-shares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lifl up sword against 
nation, neither shall they Icai-n war any more." It is the secular ver- 
sion of that Apocalyptic vision of which the Apf^stle tells us, " I John 
saw the New Jerusalem commg down from God out of heaven." And 
now for the symbolical significance of tliis Crystal Palace, to which I 
referred in the commencement. It appears to me that these epochs and 
Meals arc epitomised and illustrated here. Permit me, in dosing these 
ceremonies, to interpret this symbolism. Tn these works of art we have 
the representation of the Beautiful — old. yet ever new. In this splendid 
artillery of invention we discover the characteristics of the p^e8en^ 
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harnessing science to util ty, and throbbiug with the energies of fact. 
While combining the glories of Art and Inyention, taking them off in a 
sublimer conception, I think the ablest pfodnctbn of all is this edifice 
itiielf— the temple that sanctifies the gold ; fit emblem, is it not, of the 
wider, nobler good that belongs to the coming time, and that now 
oiu-irolc^ TTS in Uio vision of prophecy ? TT^vo I been indulginfr in mere 
mysticism and lancy ? Vr <lo you reccgmzc the symbolical sipiiiicaiice 
around you. here? Do you n copiizo the realities behind the symbols ? 
Addressing the symbols as thereaiities, I would say then : Oh ! genius of 
Arty fill US with the in^iratioii of stfll higher aad more spiritual beauty. 
O I instruments of InTention, enlarge cor dommion oyer reality. Let 
iron niicl fire become as l ilood and muscle, and in this electric net- work 
li t lieart and brain inclose the world with truth and sympathy. And 
thou. 0 ! ))onntifnl dome oflifrht. F;n^r^]^stive of the broorlinir ftitnre. the 
future of htiman love and divine communion, expand and sjiread above 
the tribes of men a canopy broad as the eartli and glorious as the upper 
heaven. 

The splondid speech of Mr. CriAriN closed the exercises of 
tho ev ening, and gave the mass of people an oi portimity to be- 
gin to move limbs which bad been fixed in a cramped position for 
over two hours. Yet, notwithstanding all this tiresomenesn, we 
venture to say that no great mulience ever retired from a great 
feast with greater satisfaction than did the immense throng who 
visited the Crystal Palace this 4th day of May, 1854. 
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Putnam's Monthly Magazine. 

Third Volume Completed. 

The present number completes the Third Volume of our Monthly. In regard to what 
the work has beeUy thus liu*, our readers eau judge as well as ourselves— nay, better. 
For the fVitare vre do not care to indulge too much In boastful promise ; bnt we may 
brielly say that our intentions, plans, and expectations are of a comprehcnsivo kind. We 
fool prouil of tlie liiirli i>osltion iilroady rciu heil by our Mapunie in both hemispheres; 
we arc gralilicd by the cordial good will and approval which it has called forth from the 
press and ttom intelligent and judicious readers in every State in the Union. Tiiis ploa« 
sant appreciation of our past brilliant success and Ottr present honorabh; position stimu- 
lates us to the inost energetic and effective measures for tin' ftituro. Far froui boinir 
contented with what we have already done, wo intend that the future volumes shall bo 
8o eminently satisfactory to onr 160,000 readers, tliat this already immense circle shall be 
largely extended. Not merely our own •* whole boundless continent" calls for, and reads 
"Putnam's Montlily"— it is making Its way wkerOTor tlio English laiicruasro is spoken. 

Notwithstanding tbo friendly suggestion fW»m mapy quarters that the nanies of our 
contributors, annexed to their ai'tlelos, would areato mUeh additional interest, wp still 
ailhere to the democratic plan of lotttngaUeontrlbations rest on claims of intrinsic merit, 
rather tliun the prestige of well-known names. Wo i)ropose. however, to give a series of 
orij^nal and characteristic Tuutuaits of those who minister to public instruction and 
nmusement in our i>ages. Tlicfio will be daguerreoty i>od or drawn and engraved e.xpressly 
Jbrour purpose, and will include several never before engraved. The first will be the 
author of the Potlphar Papers. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that no pains or expense will bo spared to sustain and 
elevate the character of our work and render it worthy of its high reputation. The 
ablest writers In the laud aro its stauiu h an<l effective friends ; and our new business ar- 
rangemcnt'* are such that we shall not only devote more time and attention to its interests, 
but shall extend the most liberal inducements for literary aid whenever true genius is to 
be eultivated or mwarded. 



py* TERMS : $3 per annum ; or, 25 cents a number. The post- 
age to any distance does not exceed 9 cents per quarter. Clubs of Six, 
Postmasters^ and Clergymen, will be supplied at $2. The work will 
be sent free of postage, on receipt of $3, promptly in advance. 
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G. 1\ PUTNAM & CO., 

I m 

PUBLISH THIS DAT, 

lilnstntod with 000 Deawings ftrom the New York Exhibittou. EdiM 1^ Prof. B. 

Filliinan, Jun., aiid C. R. Goodrich, Esq., Ooniplete in <mo »iiloti(Ud vuliimn, -lt«»., 
4 t.M ; r , X cTIt (1, ^It edges, $5. The whole cost of {tfoducing ihU Ri»\emU(\ Work, 

exceeds 140.1 Mia. 

Of tae d04 lUustratkm ooataindd in the Volume, 

>>4 ore devoted to Sen Iptiirct Bas-Relieia, &c 

<lo Man ufActures in Metals, Bronaes snd Silver Wiiro. 

•lo Textile Fahrirs, 
«lo Oniamontul Furiiitnri'. 
do Purct'Iuin, 'iVrrr»-(\)tta, nndOlass W»rC. 
do M.'icUiiuTy, .ModiJs, jtc. 
»] > Mis*vllanoiMi-s Artii i l itcrior Views, 
Tlic Lctier-prt;^ iuciuUes u boric-> of vnhiable |iKpor&, on »ubjcctH of SvieiitiHc fiiiU 
Practical intereet, by soum? or oar most competent original liivesc^pitAra. 

The wliole voluuie furui.Hhc!* infornmtioti jin«l exaiiipU-s Which may be practically 
Uht'fiil t4»a^rcat variety of t!>t'i>r<Ti«';(l nnil prat ti' M! in<>!i — 

To Sculptore, Bcidgiieiii, aud Engravers, 

ManvliMrtmiB and TfiMthliriifai, 

To Silveraanillis aad Metal Founden, 

To Shipbuilders and Cabinet Makers, 

And oiAUy others engaged in the various mechanical and artistic pursuits; while a» a 
drawlnff'Toom table-lNHtk. It may also itmve attractive and nsefat to famtNaa. 

'* An t Vi iM w.frk. — r^»n<fou Art Jimnnd, 

•* We lio ju»L kit.iw when we have received any inibliention with as imu'li |»I<Mi!iure as 
tida. it is s(»t ui» in tlie Idgliest style «if printers' and eii£fnvv<»rs' nrt— tiie |Mper, im- 
im-^sion, an<I ilhistratitnis are in«».st adinirahle ami exeelleiit/" — S'oi'fttik' X*-%r.>t. 

'* A Work tijut lor neatness, eleguace, and artihtic be^iuty may boldly cUallense com- 
parison nitli any tiling that has issiiod firom tlio press in thU oonntr^r.**— iV!brMMw*« 

Truly a mssrnilieeot work—a work wo are proud to look upon and call Amerioan. 
an I o;k which &hould be in the possession of every lover of the beautiful In ait.*— - 

Sriviirk AJtt. 

'* i >nr readers may fonn some estimate of the expense of fretting np sucrli a wt>rk m 
WiU lieeonl. front the fact that the inera engraving ofonc or the blocks eostt one hundred 
and Mxly-llve dollars.'" — t 'oii rh'i'. 

"Every fannly in the city ^hoiilrl possess il. as a means of iSiU n^^tinij: its iiii mhers 
in il«prat'Ucal informution. of lijgUciit. vaino. in no other forii) can cugravingii &u nu- 
ttieruus and well exeented bo pnrehased m> elteaply, apart from the valuable Utenury 
description wlitch they are designed to lllustnite,^^--«/tf »rna^ o/Cmnmerce* 



NEAULY liEAUY, UNIFOli.M AVlTir TUK -ILLUSTRATED UECOJiD," 

THE OFl ICT AL 

Dl.SCMMPTIVK AND AN X( )TATl^.r) 

CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION, 



IN ()M<: QU.VIITO VOIJTMR Prie«». $a 



i iu> v iiuviu>;tie will contniri a C< >Mi'LKTC uo.-ouaL ol" all aiUcles c.vliibiLed up to 
the close of the eviiibition— w.iMi FI*LL DESCRIPTIONS of the most interesting and 
iumortant objects; A2jNOTATiO]*iS bv nrofe;ii»iunal and practical men; and occasionai 
l>rAaBAMS and other ILLUSTRATIONtt, not inclnded In the *-Beoord.»* 

N. B.— The ILLUSTRATED RKCIORD and the ANKOTATKP CATAl^OeUB «Mt 



thus be bcnind toget 



iiihl^rimo (itinrto volimie. 



With over Pive Hundred Illustrations, in the first style of the Art. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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